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ASK AGENTS NOT T0 
WRITE LETTERS T0 
CONGRESS MEMBERS 


National Association Executive 
Committee Make a Request 


SEE MORE OF HARM THAN GOOD 


Local Associations Should Not “Butt 
Ia” on Laws and Legisla- 
tion Committee 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tiona) Association of Life Underwriters 
quickly put itself on record against the 
attempt which has been made to stam- 
pede the insurance fraternity into the 
offices of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies for the purpose 
of wiring United States senators and 
congressmen against Government own- 
ership of insurance and socialistic in- 
roads on the insurance structure. The 
committee decided to request all com- 
mittee members and officers of state 
associations to return to their homes 
and stop at the earliest porsible mo- 
ment newspaper propaganda which has 
as its aim the writing and wiring to 
Washington. 

To those who understand the resent- 
ment in life insurance circles over the 
interference with association 1egislative 
committees it was expected that the 
“propaganda” would be given some 
sort of a knock-out punch as soon as 
enough level-headed life insurance men 
could gather into a room and take 
counsel among themselves. 

Making Colonel Powell's Job Difficult 

The occasion came on Tuesday morn- 
ing when Colonel Powell, of Louisville, 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York, the masterful and  sagacious 
head of the committee on laws and 
legislation, interrupted his report to 
say: 

“The power of suggestion is the big- 
gest thing in the world. If you go out 
and suggest that something awful is 
going to happen why you are tipping off 
some person that it may happen. You 
are suggesting ideas for action where 
there weren’t any ideas before, in many 
cases. Now, my friends, do not send 
any letters to any congressmen or 
senators unless you are requested to 
do so by your committee on laws and 
legislation. Nothing can do you more 
harm than to have somebody ‘butting 
in’ when you are trying your level best 
to protect the interests of insurance. 
The man on the ground has certain 
plans and they are interfered with 
when outsiders claiming to speak for 


(Continued on page 29) 














Saving 
“Money Scraps” 


IAYMENT of the first premium for a 
| life insurance policy calls for a revi- 
sion of the family budget. It is usu- 
ally the hardest premium to collect. 





After a man has decided to save so much a 
year for life insurance, why not encourage him 
also to save his annual dividends by selling him 
a Mutual Benefit policy on the Accelerative 
Endowment plan? This unique Mutual Benefit 
feature was originated in 1875 for the benefit of 
the man who desires the low Ordinary Life rate, 
but who doesn’t want to “die to win.” 


Americans are being urged to save food scraps. 
They should also be encouraged to save their 
money scraps—not only for their own but for 
the National good. Life insurance dividends are 
in a sense “money scraps” in that when they are 
received in reduction of premiums they frequent- 
ly slip away from the insured without doing any 
material service. When they are systematically 
applied on the Accelerative Endowment plan by 
the man of thrift, not only do they have the 
effect of changing a “Life” policy into an 
“Endowment,” but also every dividend applied 
on this plan becomes itself the source of future 
surplus, thus causing bigger dividends. The 
Mutual Benefit is the one Company that can 
show actual maturity results under this unique 
and attractive saving plan, which was selected 
by applicants for 46% of the Mutual Benefit’s 
new business last year. 


Send for our Leaflet showing 
“How it Works in Practice.” 


Tue MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


Home Office - - NEWARK, N. J. 
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“PATRIOTIC SCENES 
AS INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION OPENS 


Cheers For Speakers From Two 
National Administrations 


TWO THOUSAND IN ATTENDANCE 
Pres dent Wilson Unable To Be Pres- 


ent— Women Take Interest in 
Proceedings 


Never has so much enthusiasm been 
in evidence at the opening session of 
a life convention as was observed at the 
first joint annual meeting of the Na- 
tional and Canadian associations of 
life underwriters held in the big bal! 
room of the Hotel Astor on Wednes- 
day morning. Delivering their ad- 
dresses under the great flags of the 
Allies speakers from the administra 
tions of the two governinents time and 
again brought the large audience to its 
feet with resounding cheers as tliey told 
the aims and the hopes of the Allied 
nations, prophesied the early winning 
of the war, and denounced all diplo 
matic movements toward peace ema 
nating from neutral countries. Canada 
sent her Solicitor General, Hugh 
Guthrie, and America her Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clarence 
Ousley. 

2,000 in Attendance 

President Priddy made good on his 
prophecy that there would be two 
thousand present. There were at least 
that number, while hundreds of other 
agents attended at subsequent ses- 
sions. Several hundred women were 
eager listeners In the gallery was 
the Police Band of sixty-five pieces, 
led by a lieutenant The Canadians 
were present in force, taking an ac 
That this 
was highly appreciated was shown !v 


tive part in the proceedings 


the tremendous applause which greeted 
Canada’s “The Maple Leaf,” in the sing 
ing of which everybody joined. In the 
audience were many prominent life 
men who came as guests President 
Priddy was in the chair and beside 
him sat J. T. Wilson, who was presi 
dent of the Canadian association. As 
usual the announcement was made that 
doors would be locked during the de 
livery of speeches, and that smoking 
would not be permitted. Twenty-five 
good Hoyo de Montereys being smoked 
at the reporters’ tables immediately 
doused their glims. 

The President Could Not Attend 

It had been announced that Presi- 
dent Wilson would address the con- 
vention, but the Chief Executive found 
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it impossible to leave Washington and 
he wrote a letter to that effect to Mr. 
Priddy. At the mention of the Presi- 
dent’s name the convention cheered. 


One Delegate in Distress 

In his first talk to the convention 
Mr. Priddy said that the duties of a 
national conventiom president are 
variegated and he cited the fact that 
one of the delegates had been held up 
at the railroad station, asked for his 
registration card, and had been taken 
into custody. Mr. Priddy and Charles 
Jerome Edwards, of New York, went 
to see him. 

“We found about 2,000 men there, 
moet of whom were scheduled to spend 
all night under restraint. We sent an- 
other man to hunt for our man this 
morning, but we don’t know yet 
whether he is here or not. If he is I 
wish he would stand up.” 

“I got out all right, and thank you 
for helping me,” said a young man, who 
arose, a happy smile reflecting his 
pleasure at being released from an 
embarrassing incident. It was W. A. 
Buchhotz, a member of the $200,000 
Club of the New York Life. The con- 
vention gave him a rousing greeting. 

Orra 8S. Rogers, president of the New 
York association made the address of 
welcome and explained the sights of 
New York. 

The Nation’s Appreciation 


In addressing the convention Clar- 
ence Ousley said he wished to acknowl- 
edge the nation’s appreciation of the 
international evert to which he had 
been invited. He started right off with 
a tribute to the Canadians, telling of 
their wonderful endurance during the 
war in sustaining the valiant sons of 
Britain and France. He said this na- 
tion well understood that if it had ndt 
been for the Canadians and the other 
Allies the Huns would now be desolat- 
ing this land. 

Next he desired to acknowledge this 
country’s indebtedness to the life in- 
surance men. No set of men, he con- 
tinued, had rendered more faithful ser- 
vice than the life underwriters. He 
called them benefactors of humanity. 
“You are in a noble profession,” he 
said. 

The responsibilities of 


THE EASTERN 


life under- 
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writers and all other citizens were then 
outiined. He declared that this is a 
war of the people, and that the Gov- 
ernment simply reflects the voice of 
the people. The people have decided 
that the war must be prosecuted until 
it is won, and the people must furnish 


the funds. 
“We have $250,000,000,000 of wealth 


in this country; it is not the Govern- 
ment’s; it is yours,” he asserted. He 
made a rousing appeal for support of 
the next Liberty Loan. 

The Labor Situation 

The speaker than discussed the labor 
situation, saying that before the war 
there were 1,000,000 emigrants to these 
shores every year of whom 250,000 
were laborers. Since the war there 
have been no emigrants, and not only 
did the nation lose those 250,000 lab- 
orers each year—a million by this time 
—but 1,500,000 of our best have left in- 
dustry for France. Many new indus- 
tries have come into the field and it is 
necessary to have the men to man 
these. He also spoke about the labor 
necessary to work the farms and ad- 
vised that men and women go from the 
cities to the farms or the factories, and 
he declared emphatically that any man 
who was employing a worker to do 
unessential work was not a good citi- 
zen. He told of the world’s food needs 
and said they must be furnished. He 
closed by saying that Americans will 
soon take part in the great offensive, 
and while our deeds may not excel 
those of the French, British, Canadians 
and Australians, “nothing can stop our 
boys under the leadership of Black Jack 
Pershing.” The audience agreed with 
him, the speaker receiving a tremend- 
ous ovation. 

The Solicitor General of Canada 

A similar reception was offered the 
Solicitor General of Canada. Mr. 
Guthrie was listened to with the clos- 
est attention when he told of Canada’s 
great sacrifices, on some days as many 
as 10,000 casualties being reported. At 
Vimy Ridge the Canadians had lost 10,- 
000 men, but they captured 11,500 
prisoners, as well as killing many of 
the enemy. He gave the lie to the 
German propaganda that Britain was 
not doing her part in the war, an at- 
tempt to spread ill feeling among the 
Allies. He said that the little islands 
of Great Britain, not so big in area as 
the State of New York, had raised an 
army of 6,000,000 men, while with her 
colonies the army was 8,500,000, larger 
than any of the Allied armies, and that 
the casualties of Great Britain had 
averaged 2,000 a day. They have been 
3,000,000 to date. 

The Diplomatic Mistakes of Germany 

Solicitor General Guthrie told of the 
diplomatic mistakes of Germany, her 
blunder in thinking England would not 
go to the defense of Belgium; in think- 
ing that the American troops would not 
be a factor in the war; in feeling that 
the silken thread binding British col 
onies would be broken. 

“That silken thread is now an iron 
chain,” said the solicitor general. ‘‘Noth- 
ing can break it.” He felt that there 
were no longer any geographical or 
other lines of demarcation between 
Canada and the United States. “We re- 
gard you as brothers, now,” he said, 
“and shall for centuries to come.” 


The Solicitor General has two sons 
who have answered the call. One of 
them returned to Canada wounded. 
When asked by his father what had 
most impressed him he declared that 
it was while in Liverpool where he 
saw 26 transports filled with troops in 
the harbor. They were American 
troops. The population simply went 
crazy with joy, because the Americans 
at last had come, and they were com- 
ing on every ship. 

Solicitor General Guthrie concluded 
by advising Americans to pay no atten- 
tion to peace propaganda from Ger- 
many. The only way to whip the Ger- 
mans is to do so on the battle field. 

President Priddy’s Report 


The first morning’s session con- 
cluded with reports of the presidents 
of the two associations. President 
Wilson told what the Canadian asso- 
ciation has been doing. President 
Priddy outlined the activities of the 
American association. He described 


700,000 bond subscriptions for $700,- 
000,000. He told of the record of vari- 
ous cities: Baltimore, which had sold 
$1,800,000 bonds in a single day; Cin- 
cinnati, with the sale of $4,750,400: 
New York, $11,086,750; Detroit, $2,- 
405,750. He recited the W. S. S. sales 
record of the Metropolitan, $65,000,000 
to date. He discussed the increase in 
membership. The association has overa 
1,000 members more than it had a year 
ago. t 

During the course of his talk Mr. 
Priddy sharply criticized the members 
of the executive committee, which he 
said had not co-operated with him. This 
will be discussed in another part of 
this issue. 

In conclusion President Priddy made 
a stirring talk about the war, and 
finished by forecasting a great vic- 
tory for the Allies which would for- 
ever wipe out the Hohenzollerns, con- 
cluding by pulling an American flag 
from his pocket and waving it amidst 


and Canadian Associations Together 


Each Country to Have a Member on Other’s Legislative Committee 
—Closer Relationship Between Organs of the Two Associa- 
tions—To Participate in Each Other’s Congresses—Speakers 


on Subject Well Received. 


The International Council of Life 
Underwriters is now an _ established 
fact. Its object is to bring the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Canadian association inte 
closer relationship. 

At a meeting held at the Hotel As. 
tor on Monday night three members 
of each association were named for the 
purpose “of correlating work along ad 
ministrative and legislative lines.” 

The members of the Canadian asso- 
ciation are: John A. Tory, Toronto; 
J. T. Wilson, Halifax, and W. Lyle 
Reid, Ottawa, all former presidents of 
the Canadian association. The mem 
bers of the American association are 
E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Neil D. Sills. 
Richmond, and Ernest J. Clark, Balti- 
more, all former presidents of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Tentative Recommendations 


In a talk before the executive com 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Mr. Reid outlined 
what the International Council has in 
mind, the recommendations (of a ten 
tative nature), being as follows: 

We would recommend that the leg- 
islative committees of the two associa- 
tions make it possible for a correspond- 





ing member of each association to 
serve with the legislative committec 
of the other, viz.: a Canadian membei 
with the American committee and an 
American member with the Canadian 
committee, so that matters affecting 


life insurance in both countries may 
be watched with the most carefu. 
attention. 


We would recommend that the jour 
nals of the two associations—the Lif 
Association News of America and the 
Life Underwriters’ News of Canada b 
brought into closer relationship with « 
possible uniform publication at stated 
intervals so that your members. may 
know what our members are doing ani 
vice versa. 

We would recommend that 
closer co-operation in the 
congresses. 

The idea of the International Coun 
cil while it had its inception in St 
Louis, really received its first import- 
ant committee attention at Pittsburgh 
It is now an assured fact as the report 
of the two chairmen-—Mr. Reid, of 
Canada, speaking before the American 
executive comm:ttee, and Mr. Woods, 
of America, speaking before the Canad 
committ.e, were well 


there be 


° 


matter o! 


ian executive 
received. 


Lawrence Priddy’s Withdrawal as 


President of National Association 


Made Numbers of Friends and Some Enemies, But Performed His 
Work With Rare Enthusiasm and Zeal—Known From One End 
of the Country to the Other—Threw Tact to the Wind to Get 


Results. 


There was no contest over the pres- 
idency of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. At the meeting of 
the executive committee the day be- 


fore the convention opened Lawrence 
Priddy, the dynamic and _ whirlwind 
president of the National 
of Life Underwriters, came in late in 


Association 
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the afternoon and announced in a char 
acteristic way that he had decided not 
to run again. 

The passing of Lawrence Priddy as 
president of the National Association 
oi Life Underwriters, as picturesque a 
figure as ever held that office, is worthy 
of more than a mere paragraph. So 
well known was Mr. Priddy and so 
large was his personal following in the 
rank and file, that it was a surprise 
to most members of the association to 
learn that he was only an agent of a 
life insurance company inasmuch as the 
other presidents have been general 
agents or managers. 

His Forceful Personality 

Mr. Priddy was a Y. M.C. A. secretary 
who went into life insurance. He is 
one of the frankest talkers that this 
country has yet produced; he isn’t 
afraid of anybody living; and there is 
a force about what he says which 
stirs his auditors sometimes to a 
point of frenzy. He never cares so 
much for tact as he does for results, 
and whether he makes a man a friend 
or an enemy is all in a day’s work. 
Both his friends and his critics say 
that he dearly loves a scrap and the 
bigger and stronger his opponent the 
more satisfaction he gets oui of it. 
Naturally, his pugnacity and sharp 
speech sometimes stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. 

Mr. Priddy came here about the time 
of the Armstrong investigation ard 
with his inherent qualities quickly be- 
came a leading producer of the New 
York Life. He went into association 
work and was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. So much vim and ginger did he 
put into the meetings of the associa 
tions and so much attention did he 
attract by his original and piquant way 
of doing things, that the membership 
was greatly increased and he at- 
tracted national attention. Two of his 
activities were against special policies, 
(which were done away with largely 
through agitation which he set on 
foot,) and against crooked and one 
case agents. In the latter fight he was 
unusually successful. Judge Hasbrouck, 
then superintendent of the New York 
Department, made the statemeut to 
newspaper reporters that Mr. Priddy 
called upon him at least once a day, 
demanded the scalp of some agent 
whose ‘methods were not what they 
should have been, and if he proved his 
case the scalp was forthcoming. 

The San Francisco Meeting 

About this time Mr. Priddy’s activ 


ities became so displeasing to two 


Sanitarium Director 


large companies that it is said the 
executive heads of these companies ad- 
vised their agents to drop out of as- 
sociation activities. 

By the time the National Association 
of Life Underwriters met in San Fran- 
cisco two years ago there had grown 
up a strong sentiment for Priddy’s elec- 
tion as president. J. Newton Russell 
was elected with the understanding that 
the New York man would get the of- 
fice the following year. In New Orleans 
this came to pass. 

As president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters Mr. Priddy 
was on the job every minute. He made 
two flying trips around the country, 
talking to life underwriters in his 
straight from the shoulder way. To 
say that he was often a sensation is 
putting it mildly. In one city he began 
his talk by lashing the members for 
not making a demonstration when the 
name of the President of the United 
States was mentioned. In all towns 
he told exactly what he _ thought. 
Always he was without mercy for the 
agent who does not observe the ethics 
of his profession, and always he made 
it a point to get into the membership 
everybody at a banquet who was not a 
member of the local association. He 
was out after results and he got them. 

As an organizer and a stimulus to 
membership no one has proven his 
equal. He spent a large part of his 
time in Washington, and was always 
ready to sacrifice his private work. He 
went into the Liberty Loan work with 
his whole soul, talking it everywhere 
during the drives. 

Often Acted Alone 

While appreciating the great quali- 
ties of Mr. Priddy’s work some of the 
leaders in the association felt that he 
was too much of a leader, had _ too 
strong a sense of individuality, and be- 
gan to comment upon the fact that he 
did not advise enough with the National 
Council and the members of the execu- 
tive committee, some of whom said 
that periods of several months would 
go by without having heard from the 
president. Former presidents did not 
think that President Priddy’s activities 
in Red Knights of 
and Y. M. C. A. business was the cor 
rect one to take, and a page ad which 
he inserted in the Life Association 
News was criticised. Anyway, he de 
cided not to run again. There were 
phases of his administration 
which were brilliant, and he retires 
with many valuable friendships in the 
rank and file of life underwriters of 
this country. 


Cross, Columbus 


many 


Tells How Over- 


Eating, Tobacco and Alcohol Kill 


Longevity of Men Seven Years Less Than of Women—City Life Also 
A Great Penalizer—The Battle With Venereal Diseases—Priddy 
Says Paper is Worth $5.000 to National Association—Appeals 
to Life Insurance Companies to Extend Campaign. 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, after 
studying personal habits upor life ex- 
pectancy for forty-five years, has seen 
120,000 patients pass under his review. 
He made a rousing talk against to 


bacco, alcohol, over-eating and _ sed- 


entary life at the Thursday morning’s 
session. When he concluded Presi 
dent Priddy said that the association 
would not take $5,000 for his paper. 
Among some of the stateinents made 
by Dr. Kellogg were these: 
“Men who live in the cities as well 


as those in the country pay the pen- 
alty by having seven years chopped off 
their lives. 

“Just what the outdoors will do for 
a man coupled with strenuous exercise, 
regular hours and sane eating, is dem- 
onstrated by the hundreds of thousands 
of flat-chested, sallow faced, round- 
shouldered young men who are among 
those who have joined the army and 
after three months get muscles as hard 
as iron, can double trot for miles with- 
out being winded, and are in perfect 
health.” 

Women Live Longer Than Men Do 


Women live much longer than men 
and do not suffer nearly so much from 
hardening of the arteries and other 
diseases as do men. The reason is 
largely because they do not use 
alcohol or tobacco to the same extent 
that the men do. About ninety per 
cent. of the men are heavy smokers. 
A man is as old as his arteries. Hard- 
ening of the arteries is not the result 
of old age but of abuse of the system. 
A youth of seventeen, an inveterate 
smoker, was found with this trouble. 

The nation is in the toils of drugs and 
alcohol. This is because of the gen- 
eral use of tobacco, liquor and coffee 
Fortunately, the hold which alcohol has 


had on the people for centuries is 
losing its grip. 
Hope Tobacco Will be Prohibited 

When the delegates applauded the 
last statement Dr. Kellogg said: 

“I hope you will applaud this one. 
too.” He then said: 

“Inside of twenty-five years we will 
toss tobacco overboard just as we have 
alcohol.” 

The convention cheered him. 

After telling how temperate and sane 
habits of living and of eating would 
put the chronic diseases to rout Dr. 
Kellogg called attention to the spread 
of venereal diseases, saying that 10 per 
cent. of the people of this country had 
syphilis. c 

“We think we are civilized, when we 
are in reality syphilized,” he said. He 
is an advocate of quarantining people 
with venereal diseases, saying that only 
in that way can this great scourge of 
humanity be stamped out. He added 
that there were more cases of syphilis 
than of tuberculosis. He concluded with 
an earnest appeal for the life insurance 
companies to aid in the extension of 
life by scientific battle with chronic 
declaring that the health 
boards throughout the country had 
fallen down in this respect. 


diseases, 


This is Day and Opportunity for 
Women Writers of Life Insurance 


Hundreds of Thousands of Their Sex Flocking to the Industries 
Must Have Protection—Nine Women Out of Ten Have 
Dependents—Women Easy to Sell—Women Agents Bring to 
Salesmanship Qualities of Tact and Intuition. 


One of the unusually bright spots in 
the convention was the half hour or so 
devoted to women under the topic 
“Present Day Opportunities for Women 
in Life Insurance.” That these talks 
were worth coming to hear it is only 


necessary to say that the speakers 


were: Miss Leonora M. Cowick, pres- 
ideut of the New England Women’s 


life Underwriters’ Association; Mrs. 
Jenunie Watkins, the only women mem- 
ber of the New York Life’s $200,000 
Club; and Miss Constance E. Woodward, 
one of the two women members of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society's 
$250,000 Club. 

In the opinion of all of these speak- 
ers this is the time for women to write 
life insurance. They must fill the de- 
pleted ranks caused by men going to 
the war. 

Miss Cowick said that there are 
about fifty women in the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, the only association of the 
kind in the country. She has been in 
the business more than a decade and 
has had splendid opportunities to see 
women agents at close range. Her 
studies of their achievements, their 
characters, their prospects, convince 
her that the woman agent is a decided 
success. All that these agents need is 
training. 

All a Question of Training 

“Train a woman as you do a man,” 
she commented, “and you will have 
an equally successful life insurance 
seller.” 

Men have had a long start on the 


women. They sold policies for genera- 
tions many years before the women 
got into it, although Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal, of Boston, has had about nine- 
teen years’ experience which has been 
of the pioneer quality and has done 
much to teach women the insurance 
ropes. Life insurance in Miss Cowick’s 
opinion is not only a business, but an 
industry. 

“And to win out,” she declared,” you 
industrious.” 
women who enter the 
expect to work, not 


must be 

Therefore, 
business should 
harder than in any other business, but 
just as hard. The sales girl is on the 
job at 8.30 in the morning, and is not 
through until nearly 6 at night. Surely, 
a woman agent can give of her time 
from 10 until 4. Before the war only 
7 ‘per cent. of the people were insured. 
The Government changed all that. 
The life agent should feel a personal 
as well as a business responsibility 
to see that everybody is insured. There 
are too many object lessons observable 
to show the degradation and misery 
that follows in the trail of the bread- 
winner who didn’t take the time to get 
insured or was not convinced that in- 
surance was necessary. 

Win by the Law of Average 

Miss Cowick gave her opinion that 
women agents should try and produce 
business every month. They should 
not be intoxicated by the success of 
lucky cases, but should keep plugging 
and win out on the laws of average 
She pointed out the economic side of 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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“Look Up and Not Down” 

To stimulate public subscriptions during the Red Cross Drive in May, Harry H. 
Gardiner, the “Human Fly,” climbed our Home Office Building. Five thousand people 
stood in Post Office Square, Boston, and were thrilled by this performance. The photo- 
graph shows him on his way to the top of the building, which he successfully reached 
in less than thirty minutes. 


THIS PICTURE IS A SYMBOL 


Progress—Upward: 


two principles that embrace pretty much all that is worth while in life! 








During three-quarters of a century, the New England Mutual has tried, 
with consistent purpose, to make each year a stepping stone to a higher 
plane of insurance service. 

It is a supreme satisfaction to New England Mutual men that, in the in- 
surance field of “essential” usefulness, the ascending victories of progress 
have been won, in conspicuous part, by their Company—“‘the First Mutual.” 
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Canadian Men Take Important 
Place at First International Meeting 


P. A. Wintemute, Calgary, Chosen President—J. H. Castle Graham, 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer—International Advertising to 


Be Developed—Each 


Province to Have Vice-President— 


Sectional Debates and Educational Work Planned. 


Relations existing between the United 
States and Great Britain, the outgrowth 
of the great war, gave added signifi- 
cance and color to the twelfth annual 
convention of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada. The meeting 
opened at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
September 3. The Canadians met the 
following day with the National Asso- 
ciation, which held its twenty-ninth 
annual convention this week. This is 
the first international convention of life 
underwriters, an event which has long 
been looked forward to. 


For Advertising Campaign 
Institutional advertising is to be 
taken up vigorously by the Canadian 
Association this year. It will be in 
charge of a committee of which Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. H. Castle Graham is 
chairman. F. T. Stanford, Toronto, 
will prepare the “copy.” Each local 
association will finance the campaign 
in its own district. The opinion was 
expressed by one member that it is 
a crying shame that the companies 
themselves do not recognize the neces- 
sity for and the benefits of this in- 
stitutional advertising of life insurance, 
in which the identity of companies is 
lost and the value and meaning of life 

insurance is brought to the front. 


Keen For Victory Loan 

The life men are going to take a 
grand part in placing the Victory Loan. 
They will have life insurance divisions 
and life insurance teams. They are 
not satisfied with the way previous 
government war loans were handled, 
when life men did remarkable work 
for which ordinary bond salesmen got 
most of the credit, besides being paid 
for their time. A committee of the 
life men will be chosen to better ar- 
range the bond selling plans of the 
life men. 

An innovation this year is the selec- 
tion of nine provincial vice-presidents. 
Heretofore there have been only four. 

An executive committee was chosen 
on which every local body is repre- 
sented in accordance with its member- 
ship. There will be one representative 
for an association having up to fifty 
members; two for one of from 51 to 
100 members and three for one of 101 
or more. 

Sectional Debates Planned 

The essay committee proposed that 
the association consider inter-associa- 
tion debates instead of an essay com- 
petition. The country is to be divided 
into districts and the debates carried 
out to finals, which will take place at 
the annual convention. 

The subject of provincial licenses for 
a broken term was referred to the leg- 
islation committee. 

Affiliation with the Insurance Brok- 
ers & Agents, an English organization, 
was favored. 

The work of retiring President Wil- 





son and Secretary-Treasurer Graham 
received the warmest of praise. 
International Council Recommendations 

As a member of the International 
Council, Edward A. Woods made four 
recommendations: 

That there be closer affiliation be- 
tween the two association journals 
and that there be an exchange of ma- 
terial by them. 

That the law and legislation com- 
mittee of one association shouid have 
representation on the committee of the 
other association. 

That there be sectional congresses 
held from time to time at points near 
the border and that they be interna- 
tional in scope. 

That an international convention be 
held ‘trienniaily. 

Mr. Woods said that Canada is ahead 
of the United States in the political 
treatment of life insurance and that 
it would be helpful to know at all 
times how the Canadian Parliament 
has handled life insurance matters. 
He favored holding the triennial in- 
ternational meetings in the. smaller 
towns away from the distractions of 
the larger cities. 

Many Men Overseas 

With the four new loeals it has 
gained the Canadian Association now 
embraces thirty-seven local bodies, with 
1,500 members, 250 of whom are en- 
gaged in the war overseas. 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Calgary, the home of the new 
president. Unique invitations were 
sent by telegraph from Calgary men 
showing that there will be a rousing 
welcome for the life men there in 1919. 

Educational Work Progressing 

President J. T. Wilson in presenting 
his report announced the formation of 
four new local bodies. These are at 
Lethbridge, North Battleford, Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The educational program of the as- 
sociation has made progress. It is 
probable that the universities of the 
western provinces will this year offer 
a course of extension lectures. In 
these same provinces a revision of some 
of the text books is going on. The im- 
portance of including problems bearing 
on life insurance has been impressed 
upon the educational authorities. 

Uniform legislation affecting life in- 
surance has been advocated and its 
value recognized by the _ provincial 
governments. The outlook in this re- 
spect is highly encouraging. 

President Wilson advocated meet- 
ings under the auspices of groups of 
associations. For instance, the Mari- 
time Province group, Quebec and near- 
by towns, and another group in the 
West. 

Public Favor Growing 

Chairman George E. Williams of the 
executive committee referred in his re- 
port to the last twelve months as the 
most active and the most expansive 


in the history of life insurance. It has 
also been a year of public favor. The 
people generally are recognizing more 
and more the sure and large place oc- 
cupied by life insurance in the national 
economy and in individual thrift and 
providence and are lending a favorable 
ear to the really wonderful story life 
men have to tell. This favor has been 
greatly increased by the self-sacrific- 
ing way in which the field men have 
thrown themselves into the great pub- 
lic campaigns of the day. 

There has been much expansion in 
the association itself. Having a secre- 
tary who gives all his time to the 
association has been found beneficial. 
Labor saving devices have been ob- 
tained and the association has had to 
engage larger headquarters. 

“News” Growing Fast 

The directors of “The Life Under- 
writers’ News” presented an encourag- 
ing report, stating that the circulation 
of the “News” is now 2,000 and that 
practically every company operating 
in Canada carries regular advertising 
in its columns. 


It was recommended that the asgo- 
ciation introduce a review and re- 


Twenty-One Reasons Why Life 


search service for its members. This 
would furnish field men with informa- 
tion on legislation, companies’ selling 
methods and a variety of other ma- 
terial. 

Work of Education Committee 

The Canadian Association is doing 
a good work through its education com- 
mittee. The most effective work in 
this respect appears in the London 
association through the activity of 
President Parkinson. An excellent 
course of lectures was delivered before 
the students of the secondary schools 
there, culminating in a large public 
meeting. Good results followed similar 
activities elsewhere. 

Cdmonton university authorities have 
agreed to consider such a course of 
lectures next October. The committee 
has the written promise of the heads 
of the education departments of most 
of the provinces to consider the dn- 
corporation in revised arithmetic text- 
books of a treatise on insurance. 

Another opportunity for service in 
this connection is being taken advan- 
tage of by the committee in interest- 
ing the teachers’ institutes throughout 
the country in having addresses given 
on insurance. 


> . Y 
Insurance Production Should Increase 
Edward A. Woods Finds Encouragement For All Producers of 
Insurance—Great Prosperity, Everybody Employed, Country’s 
Wealth Goes Ahead By Leaps and Bounds. 


That while contributing their best 
energies to winning the war life insur- 
ance men can at the same time increase 
their production is the opinion of Ed- 
ward A. Woods, the famous Pittsburgh 
agency manager of the Equitable, and 
head of the largest general agency in 
life insurance. 

Mr. Woods has compiled twenty-one 
reasons why life insurance should be 
good in war times, and here they are: 

1. Everybody is employed and certain 
of employment at good pay while war 
lasts. 

2. Business is certain to be good, 
commodities salable at high prices and 
money abundant while war lasts. 

3. A period of inflation is likely to 
follow the war, after which will come 
uncertainty, disturbances and de- 
pression. 

4. The country’s income has increased 
from 35 to 50 billions. 

5. The country’s surplus income has 
increased from two to eleven billions. 

6. The country’s wealth has increased 
from 188 to 275 billions. 

7. The object lesson of a most un- 
expected need for insurance and simul- 
taneously millions of it being placed on 
the youngest and healthiest lives un- 
able to secure this insurance at nor- 
mal rates is striking. 

8. The Government itself has been 
obliged to come to the rescue to fur- 
nish this new need. 

9. New conditions require increased 
insurance; (a) increased cost of liv- 
ing—inflation of dollars; (b) inheritance 
and other taxes. 

10. Object lesson of 20 billions new 
insurance. 

11. Thrift taught. 


12. Object lesson of daily casualty 
lists of insured soldiers. 

13. Effect of prohibition on life im- 
surance. 

14. Women in industry as prospects. 

15. Foreigners as prospects—an Amer- 
ican institution. 

16. Object lesson of insurance re- 
quired by Red Cross, by Y. M. C. A., by 
K. of C., ete. 

17. The patriotic duty of 
workers. 

18. The object lesson of wholesale 
life insurance. 

19. Buying life insurance when the 
dollar is cheap. 

20. Average age of insurers increas- 
ing. 

21. People can afford to buy what 
they want badly enough. 

Here are some points for agents to 
remember: 

Bankruptcies has been cut in two. 
Bankruptcies in England: 


insuring 


Seer Se ee ee 5,807 

aaa OD nina atarseitn 4,484 

re a . 4,043 

Bo eae 3,878 

(aaa e eens 2,777 
Canadian Bank Savings: 

| ARS ee $659,806,000 

eee ..++ 985,790,000 
Canadian Bank Clearings: 

1914 ............$ 8,073,000,000 

Ee cava d san Seba 11,470,000,000 


(Eleven months only.) 

Great Britain: Number of employes 
in twelve trades before the war, 2,732,- 
000; in 1917, after the war had taken 
6,000,000 men into service, 2,917,000. 


Canadian new business: 


SOO sstnktaamaneen $152,145,937 
EPEE: ceisves error 148,298,365 
SPE vherkiseaeueen 167,818,848 
| ey eee 168,818,848 


(*Five companies missing.) 
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Possession 
of 
Present Insurability 


is Priceless 
But 
it may pass from you 
At Any Moment 


Procrastination 
may spell disaster 
for your 


DEPENDENTS 


Protect them NOW 
by a POLICY in the 
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J. K. Voshell, of Baltimore, Elected 
President of the National Association 





Superintendent of Metropolitan Life and Chairman of Executive 


Committee of National 


Association—Occupies 


Position of 


Honer in Baltimore Civic Life—Appointed By President Wilson 
Member of First Draft Board in Baltimore. 


J. K. Voshell, of Baltimore, superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Life, who 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
long been an active figure in life in- 
surance. 


His old district in Brooklyn, over 
which he presided so brilliantly for 





the Metropolitan, was one of the best 


in the Company’s field. Mr. Voshell’s 
intimate knowledge of the industrial, 
as well as the ordinary, agent’s per- 
spective will work to the advantage 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters now that he is at its 
head. 


Mr. Voshell was born July 17, 1864, 
in Kent County, Delaware. He was 
educated in the public and 
when he was seventeen years old be- 
came an agent for the John Hancock 
in Philadelphia. In September, 1884, 
he was transferred to Boston, as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 
This position he held until June 2, 
1887, when at his own request, he was 


schools, 


given charge of the Providence office. 

September 1, 1894, Mr. Voshell ac- 
cepted a position with the Metropoli- 
tan in Pittsburgh, as superintendent, 
and in the following March was trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn, where he remained 
until May, 1903. His success there 
was of the first order and he became 
known the country over as a life man 
of more than ordinary ability, in whom 
his company placed the fullest con- 
fidence and in whose judgment full 
reliance could be put. 

It was at the personal request of 
the vice-president of the Metropolitan 
that Mr. Voshell took charge of the 
Calvert District in Balti: where 
he now is located in a thriving agency. 

In life association work Mr. Voshell 
has been active since he entered the 
Providence in 1890. His 
ideals in life association work turn to 
development of the agency side. He 
believes that the association is solely, 
purely an agents’ proposition. It should 
not connected with, directed or 
influenced by the companies except in 
an advisory capacity. He views agency 
organization as akin to the lower house 
in a legislature; that it can be worked 
in connection with company officials, 
but not to be directed by them. 

Mr. Voshell was sought out and ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, as a mem- 
ber of the first draft board appointed 
in Baltimore, 

Other officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are: Vice- 
presidents A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota Mutual; Warren ©. Flynn, St. 
Louis, Massachusetts Mutual; secretary, 
Hiram M. Taylor, Wheeling, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; treasurer, W. M. Wood, 
Pittsburgh, United States Life. 


re, 


Association 


be 


A rguments Used by Fred W. Faller in 
Selling to Large Estates Owners 


Springfield Man Who Wrote du Ponts and Harry T. Dunn, Tells 
How He Does It—Starts With Admission That Prospect Thinks 
Insurance Desirable—J. S. Myrick, A. L. Farmer and C. M. 
Hunsicker Talk—Discussion Stopped Abruptly. 


It was too bad that the Chair did 
not introduce the speakers on the sub- 
ject of selling life insurance to provide 
funds for the payment of inheritance 
and succession taxes by devoting a few 
words to announcing their achieve- 
ments instead of presenting them by 
name only. Considerable of the force 
of what they said was lost because to 
most of the delegates the speakers 
were not well known. As a matter of 
fact if the program makers had searched 
the entire country they could not have 
found four men better qualified to dis- 
cuss the estates taxation question than 
lrederick W. Fuller, A. L. Farmer, J. 8. 
Myrick and ©. M. Hunesicker. 

Who They Were 

Mr. Fuller, for instance, is the young 
and brilliantly successful manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Springfield, Mass., who succeeded in 
writing $7,000,000 on the du Pont fam- 
ily; $1,800,000 on Harry T. Dunn, known 
to the automobile world as one of its 
leaders, and other cases. Mr. Myrick 





is a member of the firm of Ives & 
Myrick, writers of $15,000,000 last year, 
and handlers of the placing of some 
of the biggest lines that have been 
written to date on the inheritance and 
succession taxes. Mr. Farmer is one 
of the greatest writers in the South- 
west, and is a manager in Oklahoma 
of the New York Life, another young 
man of equal caliber, and he spoke by 
the book as he recently closed a $1,- 
500,000 inheritance tax case. Mr. Hun- 
sicker is the president of the Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club, a man with more than 
three decades of insurance experience. 


Big Talking Event Crowded Into Forty 


Minutes ; 

It was rather unfortunate that this 
estates taxation question—the biggest 
new argument that insurance agents 
have had in years—should have been 
crowded in at the fag end of a pro- 
gram. Of course, people who run 


conventions have many things to con- 
tend with that those on the outside do 


not know of, but when men of the type 
and prominence of the four speakers 
had consented to address the life men, 
they should not have been limited to ten 
minutes on this particular subject. It 
was too important. It is true the hotel 
wanted the room at 5 o’clock, but some 
of the speakers might have been 
switched over until the following morn- 
ing, or a couple of preceding talkers 
eliminated. 
Misunderstood Status of C. M. 
Hunsicker 

Then, too, there was an unfortunate 
bit of handling of the first speaker, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker. Mr. Hunsicker 


began by explaining the remarkable 
inheritance tax charts compiled by 
Frank W. Shanbacher, which had 


helped him write a great deal of life in- 
surance. Because Mr. Hunsicker had 
not been properly introduced and be- 
cause many at the convention had not 
heard the unusual story of the imagina- 
tive, ingenious and extraordinary in- 
valid who compiled these charts, some 
ai the meeting got the erroneous idea 
that Hunsicker was trying to sell the 
charts, and he was cut off at the be- 
ginning of his argument, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the rank and file pres- 
ent who had been waiting all afternoon 
to hear the estates tax talk. 
The Chart Compiled 

A word at this point is due both Mr. 
Shanbacher and Mr. Hunsicker. The 
former is an agency manager in a 
small town (Ridgway, Pa.), represent- 
ing the Fidelity Mutual Life. A chronic 
invalid, suffering pain every day, he 
began to think of the possibilities of 
the inheritance tax as an argument 
for life insurance while in a sanitarium. 
Leaving the gsanitarium he sent for 
data and laws and compiled his charts 
and a digest of all the Federal and 
state laws on the subject. Since last 
November, despite his pain-wracked 
body, he actually and individually sold 
$2,000,000 of life insurance. This was 
all done by the inheritance tax argu- 
ment and his own charts. His work 
attracted the attention of some of the 
biggest men in insurance who gang his 
praises so loudly that the National As- 
sociation wisely asked him to make a 
talk at the convention. He was too 
weak to make the effort so delegated 
the leading writer of his Company, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, to speak for him. 

Hunsicker a Leader 

Mr. Hunsicker has three times been 
elected president of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual’s Leaders’ Club, and is one of the 
most reputable and successful agents 
in Philadelphia. When he was chopped 
off in the middle of his argument an 
exciting scene followed, and there were 
demands that he be allowed to con- 
tinue. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Liunsicker had courteously consented 
to substitute for another man he got 
what might be called a rough deal, 
which was recognized by the aseocia- 
tion in asking him to re-appear on Fri- 
day morning. 

Mr. Myrick’s remarks on the inherit- 
ance tax will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Farmer’s story has al- 
ready been printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter. In brief Mr. Fuller’s talk 
follows: 

Mr. Fuller’s Arguments 

In the first place I have to say that 
the prospect’s needs for inheritance 
tax life insurance and his attitude of 
mind must be studied just as carefully 
as the prospect for life insurance for 
any other purpose-—in fact more care- 
fully because the reasons which ordi- 
narily influence prospects to buy life in- 
surance, such as making certain to 
their families their future income in 
case of premature death, or the saving 
of money for their old age, does not 
apply to this prospect because in ad- 
vance of the agent’s interview he has 
already done enough saving and his 
income not depending entirely upon his 
personal efforts will go on to his family 
through means of invested securities; 
therefore the question to be decided 
is whether or not life insurance is one 


of the best methods for providing cash 
for this tax. 

At the present time, men with prop- 
erty subject to inheritance taxes can- 
not afford to carry on hand enough 
cash to meet these taxes, because the 
income taxes are so large and the in- 
come from cash on deposit is so small. 
An internal revenue examiner of the 
treasury department recently told me 
that out of 150 estates which he had 
examined, which were subject to in- 
heritance taxes, only one estate had 
enough cash on hand to pay even the 
Federal tax. Where a known payment 
must be made at an unknown time as 
for inheritance taxes, a sinking fund 
should be established and life insurance 
is the best way to do it. 

How He Starts Interview 

When I have determined that a man 
is a good prospect for inheritance tax 
life insurance, I generally start my in- 
terview by asking him if he believes 
that a wealthy man, owing a lot of 
money, or having considerable debts, 
ought to carry life insurance, particu- 
larly at this time with the world war 
conditions such as they are. My pros- 
pect will generally reply “yes” and will 
say that while a man is living, he 
might arrange to renew his loans and 
take care of his debts, yet his estate 
might have a hard time to meet them, 
and so life insurance would be desir- 
able. I then immediately ask him if 
he would mind telling me how much 
life insurance he carries to take care 
of his debts, explaining that his debts, 
6o far as I know, consists of Federal 
and state inheritance taxes. This opens 
the subject and the discussion is on. 


Non-Income Producing Property 


A good many prospects will tell you 
that they have already been solicited 


for life insurance for inheritance tax 
purposes and have decided against it, 
as they will leave their dependents 


well enough provided for after the tax 
has been paid, and in order to guard 
against the sale of securities in a de- 
preciated market, they constantly keep 
on hand enough short term notes to 
meet the taxes, etc., etc. I have been 
able to sell a number of these men life 
insurance by pointing out to them what 
a good investment it is for their es- 
tate, especially as life insurance is 
non-income producing property 

Most successful men not only have 
families to be looked after, but being 
men of affairs they have business as- 
sociates or partners whose interests 
may be vitally affected by their death. 
Where the man dies without adequate 
cash to pay his inheritance tax certain 
stocks or holdings or participations in 
syndicates may have to be disposed of 
to raise money and this might throw 
an enormous strain upon the deced- 
ent’s business associates and disarrange 
large programs in which they are 
vitally interested. 

We should study every article written 
on this subject. 

Lawrence C. Woods has written one 
of the best short articles on “Life In- 
surance for Inheritance Tax Purposes” 
which I ever read, and the president 
of the New York Association, Orra 8. 
Rogers, has issued a leaflet or pamph- 
let which ought to have the title “What 
it Costs a Rich Man to Die,” in which 
he shows a schedule of the state and 
Federal taxes, lawyer and executors’ 
fees, setting forth the amount of cash 
necessary to settle estates after the 
owner dies. 


Will Meet In 
Pittsburgh Next Year 


The thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held next year in 


Pittsburgh, where larger policies (in 
proportion to the size of the city) are 
being written than in any other town. 


Some of the most faithful National 
Association convention attendants live 
in Pittsburgh. In that city life insur- 


ance men are strongly welded together, 
and they work most effectively in patri- 
otic drives. 
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SONG established and thoroughly modern, 
providing perfect protection for a net cost 
which is notably low, and rendering service 
which is unexeelled, the Massachusetts 
Mutual stands out as an ideal company in which to 
insure. Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back 
of every one of our representatives. They will tell 
you how great an asset that record is in their work. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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_ Life Insurance: 


A National War Need | 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
By Charles W. Scovel | 





SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


———— 


|| The Need of the Production and Conserva- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Insurance in 
Relation to War Time Economics. 


| By John R. McFee 











Life Insurance a National War Need! 
Yes; American Life Insurance is just 
that—-a national institution, now be- 
come a war need. 

Always a National Institution. The 
American people have made it their 
permanent reservoir of social and eco- 
nomic power; already vast; capable of 
limitless expansion. 

Through its 223 companies, Life In- 
surance now holds over six billion dol- 
lars, invested throughout the country, 
97 per cent. of which belongs as trust 
funds to some thirty-five million policy- 
holders. Over a billion dollars yearly 
are their current deposits, carrying 
total insurance of nearly thirty billions 

far surpassing the total of all other 
nations combined. 

Always the people's own institution. 
All scientific, legal reserve Life Insur- 
ance is essentially a co-operation; over 
90 per cent. has no owners whatever 
but its policyholding members. Its 
rates have not increased. Complete 
figures, available for 194 companies 
since organization, show that the totals 
paid policyholders and held for them 
exceed the total received from them 
by over a billion dollars. No “profiteer- 
ing” here! 

Swells the Government War Chest 

Today, Life Insurance is specifically 
a War Need, because it mightily swells 
all three national resources: Money, 
Materials, Man Power. 

First, Money. Life Insurance swells 
the government war chest through the 
Liberty Loans, in which it has already 
invested on a huge scale, and will keep 
increasing that scale. In England and 
Canada it has become the largest lender 
to the nation. 

On a still huger scale, in peace or 
war, Life Insurance serves the nation 
as the largest lender to the farmers, 
railroads, and main public utilities. 

These loans, too, swell the war chest. 
The government itself has undertaken 
to aid these basic national interests, 
has already furnished them scores of 
millions from the treasury, and will 
furnish just so much more as_ they 
need. Every dollar, therefore, drawn 
by them from Life Insurance means 
one dollar less to be needed and drawn 
from the treasury. One dollar more 
for other war work. 

Nearly three billion dollars is about 
the present total loaned to these basic 
interests and to the nation direct. 
Growing fast. Today, for every dollar 
of new premiums received, Life Insur- 
ance.is adding between two and three 
dollars to this total. 

By hundreds of millions per year 
these dollars are now flowing to swell 
the war chest. If our life values were 
as fully insured as our properties; nay, 
if our workers carried only as much 
as our fighters, these war dollars from 
Life Insurance would now be flowing 
by the billion. 

Our National Thrift Campaign 

Second, Materials (including labor, 
transportation, etc.). An ounce saved 
is an ounce made. One ounce more 
for war work. But it is a staggering 
problem to get a hundred million in- 
dividuals to buy and consume less. 

It simply cannot be done while there 
are so many loose dollars burning holes 
in so many million pockets. These dol- 
lars must be gathered where they can- 
not keep on thoughtlessly or selfishly 
buying up the materials vitally needed 
to win the war. 

2atriotic drives, which have gathered 
a goodly share, will get more and more. 
But not nearly enough. Even the mas- 


tering motive of patriotism will reach 
only part way down the people’s pock- 
ets—leaving there plenty of dollars still 
burning to be spent. 

Varied motives, normal, common to 
everybody, are required, Also nation- 
wide, special machinery. Savings Banks 
can help. But only Life Insurance is 
fully equipped. 

Its motives? Universal; centering in 
one’s family, business and estate, plus 
personal Thrift through life and for 
old age. Machinery? Two hundred 
staffs of officers and employees; spe- 
cialized, experienced; numbering many 
thousand. Scores of thousands of 
picked solicitors; veterans, shock 
troops; organized everywhore; reach- 
ing all classes every day 

Life Insurance has long been our 
National Thrift Campaign—chief spe- 
cialist in gathering and conserving the 
people’s loose dollars. It is now bytfar 
the fittest economic force for the na- 
tion to summon (and for every patrol 
to back up!) in a determined campaign 
to get those dollars where they will 
quit delaying victory. 

Strengthens Man’s Spirit and Morale 

Third, Man Power (fighters, work- 
ers; men, women). When a man in- 
sures his life he strengthens his man- 
hood, his spirit, his morale. Of his 
own free will and high purpose, he 
undertakes and pays. That is what 
uplifts. 

Uncle Sam wisely urges his fighters 
to insure. Rightly he bears the heavy 
war hazard, and they pay the full 
peace rates for private group insur- 
ance. Over 95 per cent. of them are 
carrying an average of $8,400 apiece. 
And Pershing cables, “Insurance heart- 
ens our men,” 

Workers and fighters together, we 
carry fully fifty-five billions of Life 
Insurance—a cardinal factor in our 
national morale, swelling our man 
power everywhere, 

Other factors likewise can strengthen 
a living man power. But only Life 
Insurance can at all renew or extend 
a dead man power. 

The policy’s proceeds, made alive by 
the man’s death, step into his very 
shoes. They alone stand in place of 
his life value. Except for them, his 
man power had stopped dead. But 
those proceeds are there! Alive. Per- 
sonal. Carrying on certain of his own 
essential, vital functions in his family, 
his business, his community. 

This is the supreme service. For 
life itself is the supreme value; all else 
has value only as related to it. 

The nation’s man power, as it dies 
off, is thus renewed and extended by 
policy proceeds aggregating hundreds 
of millions yearly. Averting damage 
immeasurable, from hundreds of thou- 
sands of death shocks. Even the busi- 
ness values saved greatly, exceed the 
cash that saves them. And the home 


values—none dares measure them in 
cash. 
Gathering, investing, repaying—at 


every stage, Life Insurance gives the 
people’s dollars national purpose and 
power. 


Expand Life Insurance and Hasten 
Victory 

‘Men and women of America: Far 
beyond what we have yet supplied, our 
country needs money, matertals, man 
power. We possess one social and 
economic force which, in its normal 
activity, mightily swells and conserves 
all three. It is capable of immediate, 
limitless expansion, 


wconomics is a term derived from 
two Greek words, meaning respectively 
house and rule and hence means house- 
rule or house-hold management. 

It embraces a study of conditions of 
human livelihood as factors of human 
welfare. As a science, it generalizes 
thereby, deductively and inductively, 
the laws controlling the production and 
the utilization of wealth. It includes 
conservation as well as positive pro- 
duction, Opposed to conservation is 
waste. Hence waste requires economic 
consideration. Waste is more than the 
negative aspect of conservation. It is 
positive impairment, dissipation in 
whole or in part, of the corpus of 
tangible property. In its broadest con- 
sideration, economics reaches from the 
individual to the family, from the 
family to the community, from the com- 
munity to the state and nation. We 
give it the synonym political economy, 
because, as its study concerns wealth, 
it concerns the state. 

Conflict Against Poverty 


The strategy in the human conflict 
against poverty, the struggle to attain 
individual and collective prosperity, it 
is part of the business of government 
to aid. When forced into war, the gov- 
ernment requires co-operation hetween 
its industrial and military resources. 
Their co-ordinate organization becomes 
imperative. Waste then becomes a 
national sin, as refusal to fight or work 
becomes a national crime. Thrift cor- 
rects waste. So, in war-time, thrift 
mounts from an individual virtue to a 
patriotic observance. Thrift is primar 
ily saving by curtailing an accumula 
tion over personal needs, made in the 
discipline of restricted desires and re 
strained impulses. For its fullest real 
ization, thrift needs the adjunct of 
sound investment Its highest result 
comes when individual savings are 
gathered for co-operative investment, 
for thereby pittance grows to power 

Thrift is neither miserly accumula- 
tion nor venturesome profit, for thrift 
neither hoards nor hazards. Legal re 
serve life insurance is an adjunct and 
aid to thrift. Like thrift it covers no 
wagers and pays no winnings. It is 
the antithesis of hazard When con- 
tinuously invoked by the fixed premium 
required, it makes inevitable distribu- 
tion under its contract Its security 
rests on its reserves, fixed by statute, 
computed as sufficient to guarantee its 
contract by data obtained from the mor 
tality experience of the race. Th3 
power to earn a fixed rate of interest, 
small enough to be obtainable from the 
investments beyond reasonable hazard, 
is assumed. So legal reserve life in- 
surance, so long as the mortality ex- 
perience remains normal, can know no 
peril but impairment of its investments. 
Just a record of human doom is this 
mortality experience, the normal de- 
cline of groups of lives at each age to 
extinction We know the persistence 
of the group, but no prophet can fore 
tell the time of an individual death. 
Legal reserve life insurance hypothe 
cates the security of the group for the 
fortuity of ‘a single life, a constituent 
of the group. Thus it is the very cul- 
mination of human economy. By it, 
earnings produce estates, usually be 
yond the aggregate of accumulations 
by accretions, estates vesting in po 


Should we not, all of us, as patriots 
do everything we can to expand Amer 
ican Life Insurance and thereby hasten 
Victory? 


session when the insured dies and earn- 
ings cease, estates even already invest- 
ed to yield guaranteed life incomes to 
beneficiaries. Life insurance thus con- 
tinues prosperity from the insured to 
his dependents. 

A Community Aid and Economie 

Achievement 

Thereby it is a community aid as 
well as an economic achievement. 
When evil stalks and ruin threatens, 
when war imperils people and govern- 
ment, the need for legal reserve life 
insurance increases. War brings un- 
avoidable waste—of manhood, the na- 
tion's strongest asset, of treasure, 
wealth’s accumulations, of commodities, 
wealth’s industrial production. A free 
nation fights for its people’s heritage, 
its traditions, its ideals, won in the 
blood and tears of forefathers. Con- 
ceding to others what it demands, the 
nation fights that freedom shall remain 
right guarded by law, inherent, 
beyond barter, never to be confused 
with privilege vouchsafed in the im- 
pudent grace of masters. But great 
wars strain the nation’s resources. The 
men called to the colors no longer 
produce, but consume, wealth. Markets 
are curtailed and commerce is restrict- 
ed, for the government becomes sole 
purchaser of many commodities. Lux- 
uries are discouraged in manufacture 
and in use. The workers in industry 
are largely assembled for production 
of military value, So the value of the 


as a 


producer is enhanced. The country 
looks for the fullest realization of his 
competency To obtain this, the in- 


dividual worker should be financially 
ecure now and feel financially secure 
for the future Anxiety for necessities 
is ever the enemy of continuous 
achievement. Death is the great threat. 
It is always insiduous, because its vis- 
itation is uncertain in time. Legal re- 
serve life insurance, ever ready to be- 
gin serving those in sound health who 
are not engaged in extra-hazardous 
occupations, removes the anxiety of the 
workers in its membership, the fear 
that financial ruin may come to their 
dependents at their death. So life in- 
urance heartens men to endeavor. 
Our government recognizes this truth, 
for it uses life insurance for its sol- 
diers and uming the war 
hazard as a governmental obligation, 
not merely as a duty to its defenders, 
but in the knowledge that with the 
protection comes increase of military 
morale Life insurance always brings 
with its service a benediction. 
Breadth of Protection 
insurance 
reserve 
thousand 


sailors, a 


The average size of life 
policies issued by the legal 


compani¢ under three 


dollar Hence the protection is largely 
to comparative humble lives The 
premiums usually come from sacrifice. 
They are of the nature of a tax, a tax 
on an ultimate consumer Hence life 
insurance hould be taxed by the gov- 
ernment t! t me caution 

It is now submitted that legal resérve 

fe insurance not only an individual, 
but a sociological service and there- 
fo 1 governmental need 

It stands sentinel at the door of the 
home and in the nation’s homes is the 
natior heart 


Its challenge to those who would as- 
iil it, should be the nation’s challenge. 


Its continuing production, whether war 
f ns or peace smile it should be 
the coneern, if not the obligation, of 


wise government to conserve and pro- 
tect, 
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Co-operation No. 1 


Our methods of co-operation 
with our representatives in the 
production of business are most 
effective when limited to the 
real producers. 


In 1917 our licensed repre- 
sentatives produced 47 per 
cent. more business than three 
times as many agents secured 


in 1914, 


Co-operation No. 4 


A full measure of agency 
co-operation to the real 
producer in securing 
business is responsible in 
part for the result in one 
of our agencies. 

14 representatives in 
1917. paid for more 
business than 42 did in 


1913. 


Co-operation No. 6 


A decrease of 28 per cent. in 
actual amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was experi- 
enced in 1917 as compared 
with 1915. 


This improvement in the quality 

of the business can be traced in 

part to the fact that our effec- 

tive plans of agency co-opera- 

tion are being devoted chiefly 

to carefully selected full-time 
. representatives. 
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Co-operation No. 2 


Over $5,000,000 of insurance 
was paid for in 1917 as a result 
of the leads furnished by our 
prospect bureau. Several years 
of experience have proven that 
each lead furnished is the po- 
tential equivalent of a check 
for $3 in first year commissions. 
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Phoenix Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


| Q John M.Holcombe, President f 
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Co-operation No. 7 
LIFE ANNUITIES 


Revised Annuity rates and co- 
operation with our representa- 
tives in the placing of these 
contracts led to an increase of 
500 per cent. in Annuity pre- 
miums last year over the volume 
for 1916. 





Co-operation No. 3 


Our effective plans of co-opera- 
tion with new representatives 
(1) attract the best type of men 
to the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a_ substantial 
production during their train- 
ing period. 


A group of thirty new repre- 
sentatives who contracted with 
us in 1916 or early in 1917 re- 
ported $111,671.06 in new 


premiums during 1917. 






Co-operation No. 5 


A full measure of agency 
co-operation is respon- 
sible in part fora material 
increase in the number 
of real producers. In 
1917 the number of re- 
presentatives who paid 
for $3,000 or more in new 
premiums increased 200 
per cent. over 1914. 





Co-operation No. 8 


85 per cent. of our 1917 busi- 
ness was produced by full-time 
representatives; 10 per cent. 
came from a small group of 
part-time men located chiefly 
in rural communities, and 5 per 
cent was the surplus line busi- 
ness of full-time representatives 
of other companies. 


Our effective plans of training 
and co-operation are being de- 
voted chiefly to full-time repre- 
sentatives. 
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Income and Inheritance Tax Laws As 
They Affect Life Insurance 





By James H. McIntosh, General Counsel, New York Life 


Insurance 


Government that is worth having is 
worth paying for. Every person who 
enjoys the benefits of government 
should willingly pay his fair share for 
the support of government. And 
whether he does it willingly or not, 
fortunately he must do it anyhow. A 
right-minded citizen pays the taxes he 
ought justly to pay, state or national, 
with the same spirit that he pays for 
the food, clothing and shelter of him- 
self and his family. It is not my pur- 
pose here therefore to undertake to 
show you how to escape just taxation. 

But in the comparative balancing of 
duties, some outweigh others. On the 
one hand, the duty to pay taxes 1s gen- 
eral, devolving upon all alike accord- 
ing to their respective abilities to pay. 
On the other hand, the duty to pro- 
vide for and support one’s family is 
special to each family head, sealed by 
solemn vows voluntarily taken, en- 
joined by morality, and, if necessary, 
enforced by law. It is the paramount 
duty. And this is why you here who 
are devoting yourselves to the business 
of insuring lives have a right to feel 
that you are doing a great service, the 
service of inducing and helping men to 
do their paramount duty in life. 


The Service of Insurance 

And what is the best way to perform 
this service? ‘To insure men’s lives, 
to be sure. But this is only one part 
of it. Another, and equally important 
part is to insure their lives right. You 
know the terms of the insurance con- 
tracts and understand what they mean, 
your client probably does not. He 
trusts you to give him what he ought 
to have; and it is just as much up to 
you, with your expert knowledge of 
insurance, to see that your client is 
insured right as it is to see that he 
is insured at all. 

The ordinary man has not insured 
his life right, unless he has named as 
beneficiary of the insurance the person 
or persons he is most in duty bound 
to provide for, and has also reserved 
in the policy the right to change the 
beneficiary. ‘A contract of this kind 
the insured can always control; and 
when the insurance becomes payable, 
the beneficiary will receive the amount 
of it probably undiminished by any in- 
come tax, and certainly undiminished 
by any inheritance tax. 


Proceeds of Policies and the Income 
Tax 

An income tax, the state, it may be, 
could impose on life insurance paid to 
and received by a named beneficiary, 
but down to this time this has never 
been done and I do not believe it is 
likely that it ever will be done, be- 
cause so obviously it ought not to be 
done. The Federal Income Tax Law 
expressly exempts from the tax “The 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to individual beneficiaries on the death 
of the insured.” States that have 
adopted income tax laws have inserted 
therein a like exemption. 

The policy of the Nation and of the 
state alike thus recognizes the impor- 
tance of encouraging thrift, forethought 
and self-help, and the public value of 
independent homes, and of self-sustain- 
ing, and therefore self-respecting, fam- 
ilies. They well know that in a de- 
mocracy the family is the life of the 
state, and that if the family is not kept 
together and strong, the state cannot 
endure. It is for these impelling rea- 
sons that I do not believe life insur- 
ance payable to individual beneficiaries 
is likely to be subjected to an income 
tax. 

Policy payments made to the insured 
in his lifetime, such as dividends and 
endowments, are either the return of 


Company 


his own to the insured, or the receipt 
of a sum to the credit of capital ac- 
count. In no case are they income. 
Congress recognizes this by exempting 
from the income tax, in substance and 
effect, all sums so received. 

Says Inheritance Tax Cannot Apply to 

Life Insurance 

Inheritance tax laws do not apply, 
and, in my opinion, they cannot be 
made to apply, to life insurance which 
is payable to a named beneficiary. 

In their present form the language 
of all inheritance tax laws is very com- 
prehensive. Such laws usually provide 
for taxing all property “which shall 
pass by deed, grant or gift * * * made 
or intended to take effect * * * after 
the death of the grantor.” 

Cites Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts, the State Treas- 
urer, in administering such a law, 
claimed that life insurance payable to 
a named beneficiary constituted a gift 
which was intended to take effect after 
the death of the insured, and there- 
fore he exacted an inheritance tax from 
the beneficiary of such a policy. The 
company that made the policy under- 
took to protect the beneficiary in her 
rights; and when the Treasurer re- 
fused to see why the statute did not 
tax money paid on such a contract, 
the company brought a suit in her be- 
half to contest his claim. The Attorney 
General of the state insisted, for the 
Treasurer, that the statute by its plain 
terms taxed all gifts intended to take 
effect on the death of the donor; that 
“The purchase of a policy of life in- 
surance upon the life of the purchaser 
payable upon the death of the insured 


to a named beneficiary, the latter giv- 
ing no consideration and the insured 
paying the premiums, constitutes a gift 
by the insured to the beneficiary, to 
take effect in possession and enjoyment 
upon the death of the insured”; and 
hence he claimed that the court should 
sustain the tax as a tax upon a gift 
to take effect on the death of the in- 
sured. But the court held against him, 
and decided that the insurance was 
not a gift to take effect on the death of 
the insured; but that the right to re- 
ceive the death benefit vested in the 
beneficiary at the very moment the 
policy first designated her as benefi- 
ciary, and continued to be vested in 
her unless and until the insured de- 
vested her of her interest by exercising 
his right to change the beneficiary in 
the manner agreed to in the contract; 
that this beneficial interest thus vested 
in the beneficiary was hers, not the in- 
sured’s, and that in so far as it was a 
gift at all it was a gift that took effect 
when the insured designated the ben- 
eficiary, not when the insured died. 


A Vested Interest 


Undoubtedly the interest of the ben- 
eficiary in a life insurance policy in 
which the insured has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary is a 
vested interest. For such a right is 
property and every interest in property 
necessarily is always vested somewhere, 
If this interest is not vested in the 
beneficiary, whom is it vested in? Cer- 
tainly not in the insured. Clearly it 
is vested in the beneficiary subject to 
be devested by the exercise of the 
power which the contract reserved to 
the insured for that purpose; and this 
was the sound basis of the Massachu- 
setts decision. 

But some courts have held, and 
wrongly held, and some of them are 
liable to continue to hold, that the ben- 
éficiary’s interest in such a contract is 
not a vested interest, but is a mere 
expectancy; and they undertake to 
sustain their position by drawing an 
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advantageous. 
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Chicago, the OLDEST and LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve 
Company, originally organized and ever since continuously 
operated as such, now operating in its nineteenth year and 
in eighteen adjoining central states, with over $26,000,000 
of high grade insurance in force, over $4,250,000 of assets, 
$500,000 of surplus to policyholders and a premium income 
of over $3,000 per day, desires to contract with State and 
District Managers and Solicitors in South Dakota, Colorado 


It wants only determined, 
high character and correct habits, who stand well in their 
communities, who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) to 
the Company, preferably inexperienced in insurance, desir- 
ous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the pro- 
fession by a company of enterprising, conservative and 
honorable management, whose policies and agents’ con- 
tracts are unexcelled in fairness. 


Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording 
an opportunity to establish a COMPETENCY and a 
CONTINUING INCOME, to represent either the LIFE 
DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most 


For detailed information address, giving references, 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, Chicago 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


capable, industrious men of 


or 
S. RANNELLS, Secretary 








analogy between insurance contracts 
and wills—a form of reasoning always 
dangerous at best, but fatal here for 
the obvious reason that not a trace 
exists of such an analogy. An insur- 
ance policy, on the one hand, is a con- 
tract, governed by the law of con- 
tracts; it is more—it is property, valu- 
able at its inception and of increasing 
value as time passes, in which every 
interest is governed by the settled 
laws relating to property. A will, on 
the other hand, is neither a contract 
nor property, nor governed by the laws 
of either; it is merely a formal state- 
ment disposing of property at the 
owner’s death, and is governed by the 
statute of wills. There is no likeness 
between the two and where there is no 
likeness there can be no analogy. 

A court, however, which could not 
adopt the reasoning of the Massachu- 
setts court would hardly be expected 
to reach the same conclusion as that 
court on the same subject unless it 
found other satisfactory reasons for do- 
ing so. And this brings me to the 
broader ground upon which I claim the 
state cannot impose a valid inheritance 
tax on life insurance which is payable 
to a named beneficiary. 

The Nature and Validity of the In- 
heritance Tax 

In approaching this broader ground, 
let us, at the outset, see just what is 
the nature of an inheritance tax, and 
why its validity is sustained. 

The right of an owner of property 
to direct the disposition of it at his 
death, or to let it pass under the statute 
of descent, is not a natural right; it 
is merely a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. In like manner, the 
right to take property under a will or 
by descent is not a natural right; it, 
also, is a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. The state which cre- 
ates a privilege, clearly may impose 
whatever condition or burdens it sees 
fit to impose on the enjoyment of the 
privilege, and inheritance tax is not a 
tax on property at all, it is a tax im- 
posed by the state on this privilege 
which the state created. And its 
validity is sustained for the very good 
reason that the state may tax a privi- 
lege which the state itself gave. 

This true nature of an inheritance 
tax, as a tax upon a privilege con- 
ferred by law, and its validity as a 
tax on the ground that the state may 
tax a privilege it gives, discloses the 
inapplicability of such a tax to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance payable to a 
named beneficiary. 

What does the beneficiary of such a 
policy inherit? Obviously nothing. 
She simply receives money under a 
contract to pay money, and because 
the event has happened which made 
the payment due. In receiving the in- 
surance she enjoys no privilege which 
the state gave her, she merely accepts 
and receives the benefits which the 
contract gave her. And she does this 
in the exercise of a natural right which 
belongs to her as a person—a right 
which the state not only did not give, 
but which the state cannot take away 
nor impair. Hence a tax which is im- 
posed upon a privilege has no applica- 
tion here because in receiving the in- 
surance the beneficiary enjoys no priv- 
ilege, but merely exercises a natural 
right belonging to her as a person and 
secured to her by contract. 


A Discrimination Between Property 
Owners 

Moreover, an insurance contract is 
an agreement to pay money at a speci- 
fied time. So is a promissory note or 
other agreement to pay money. Shall 
the state tax the proceeds, or the right 
to take the proceeds, of one of these, 
and not tax the other? To do so would 
constitute a discrimination between 
property owners, which the Federal 
Constitution will not permit. 

It seems to me perfectly clear there 
fore, that even if the state wanted to 
do so it could not impose a valid in- 
heritance tax on the proceeds of life 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SELL _, BUY ‘ 

To Others Yourself 2 
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LIBERTY BONDS 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS é 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Volunteer Your Services and Support the War Chest of: 


The Red Cross 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 


The Knights of Columbus and 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 





Adjust your business so that you can give three days every week to the Government and 
help win the war. Following the above formula will promote lasting peace and happiness. 


HARRY A. ROSENBERG 
New York City 7 
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In discussing salesmanship as a 
science, we must be careful to differ- 
entiate between salesmanship and sell- 
ing, as carefully as we would between 
broad and accurate knowledge of funda- 
mental laws and the actual application 
or practice of those laws. There is a 
science of music; the art of singing. 
Salesmanship is, in its broadest sense, 
this knowledge of the fundamental laws 
avd principles and classified experience 
of the nast, and selling is the practical 
apvlication of these laws. 

Salesmanship is scientific when due 
recognition is given in its practice to 
the established natural laws, and to 
the experiences and information of 
others as recorded and systematically 
analyzed, and when certain procedures 
thus proven to be fundamental are fol- 
lowed, and others avoided 

Is there then Scientific 
ship? 

In the sense of the exact sciences 
of Mathematics and Physics, no. But 
in the sense of such sciences as Med- 
ical Science or the Science of Biology, 
Music or Engineering, yes. 

There is the Science of Salesman- 
ship; the Art of practicing it. 
Science is— 

“Knowledge gained and verified by 
exact observation and correct thinking, 
especially if methodically formulated 
and arranged in a rational system.” 
Standard Dictionary. 

Salesmanship certainly should come 
under such a definition. Otherwise a 
lack of knowledge, unexact observation, 
and incorrect thinking, could be good 
salesmanship. Surely we can profit 
from observing the experiences, suc- 
cess and failure of others. Salesman- 
ship, so necessary to the commerce of 
the entire world, cannot be a matter 
of chance—so-called intuition. It is 
only the mentally lazy, who responded 
to all appeals to improve their sales- 
manship by the cheap assertion that 
“Salesmen are born, not made,” and, of 
course, refuse to learn from the ex- 
perience or failure of others—-and such 
as a rule are neither born nor made 
salesmen. : 

Another definition is 

“Any department of knowledge in 
which the results of investigation have 
been worked out and systematized.” 
And 

“Knowledge obtained individually by 
study of facts, principal causes, etc. 
a habit of possession of exact knowl- 
edge.” 

Laws Govern Mental Processes 

In a world where we are becoming 
constantly acquainted with fixed laws 
that control every operation of the 
universe, is it conceivable that there 
are not laws which govern mental 
processes whether discovered or undis- 
covered? If science is organized 
knowledge, does the term apply to 
everything except mental processes? 
In the all-important matter of influ- 
encing others, upon whicb salesman 
ship is based, is experience to be un- 
studied?’ 

The object of the actor is to influ- 
ence the audience. ‘During his entire 
career he studies the experiences of 
others and utilizes every art and ex- 
pedient to accomplish his purpose. His 
lines, stage setting, costume, color, 
voice, gesture, entrances, exits and 
climaxes are not chanced but deliber- 
ately planned and practiced and stu- 
died to produce the desired effect—the 
effect of stirring or pleasing the audi- 
ence, making it laugh or cry. 


Salesman- 





Is fitting ourselves to do so impor- 
tant a thing as influencing a man to 
provide for the future of those he loves 
less important? 

Salesmanship the Power to Influence 
Others 

The ability to influence others is one 
of the greatest of human powers. It 
is absolutely essential to the orator, 
the statesman, the priest, and in every 
possible rank of life. There are surely 
better ways of doing this as contrasted 
with poorer. There are fundamental 
laws that we can profit from, that will 
enable us to avoid wrong and to adopt 
right ways. The fact that we do not 
yet fully know them proves nothing 
but our ignorance—Australia existed 
before it was discovered. 

Science is further defined as: “Ex- 


pertness or ability to do, resulting 
from knowledge; exceptional skill ac- 
quired by intelligent practice, as the 
science of the pugilist.” 

We are all conscious when we make 
an efficient solicitation of an applicant. 
We also realize where we have been 
at fault and have made a failure of 
method, time, or manner of presenta- 
tion. Why should we not profit from 
the most successful methods that we 
or others have used, and avoid our 
former failures? 

Better Selection of Salesmen 

Perhaps the greatest progress in in- 
surance salesmanship in the last few 
years has been made in the direction 
of ascertaining how to select, and then 
how to train insurance salesmen. A 
few years ago we did not know what 
differentiated the successful salesmen 
from others, outside of such general 
qualities as industry, honesty, intelli- 
gence, etc.; from what vocations the 
successful came; the best way to pro- 
mote success and avoid failure. We 
were then going, as many who ignore 
the possibility of making salesmanship 
a science would yet have us go, en- 
tirely by chance, trusting merely to 
the survival of the fittest, and hoping 
that out of a large number secured, 
of whom most would be failures, a few 
might succeed. It was much as if the 


moderu gardener instead of selecting 
the best seeds for replanting would 
take the seed as it came, expecting 
that by sowing a large amount of good 
and poor seed, a few grains of the de- 
sired quality might emerge. 

A hundred years ago there was no 
such thing as a science of mortality. 
As accumulated experience has _ re- 
duced mortality tables to a science, so 
the study of where best to get and how 
best to train agents, will tend to elimi- 
nate the failures and increase the suc- 
cesses. In the appendix of this report 
are given the experiences of some com- 
panies as to the classes from which 
the successful agents come. 

Every Insurance Salesman Interested 
In Eliminating Failures 

It may be urged that this question is 
of interest to the company but not to 
the individual salesman, Previous re- 
ports of this committee have pointed 
out that this is not so, and it is of 
most positive interest to every general 
agent. The good salesman must in the 
long run pay for the pcor because com- 
panies and agencies can afford to pay 
a certain amount for business both in 
money and in the attention given to 
the total salesforce; and every failure 
and retarded success consumes just 
so much money and attention, from the 
highest officer down. If all the effort, 
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time and money spent upon the failures 


could be concentrated on the _ suc- 
cesses, how much it would increase the 
progress of the successful. If none 


but the right kind of men and women 
entered and stayed in the life insur- 
ance business, how much easier would 
be their work, unhampered by the ig- 
norant and the unfitted and the un- 
trained, not to speak of the unworthy? 

A few agents do most of the busi- 
ness: Note, for example, a large group 
of over 10,000 agents in this respect: 
9.4 per cent. of the agents did 79 per 
cent. of the business while 90.6 per 
cent. of the agents did but 21 per cent. 
of the business. 

It therefore appears that 9.4 per cent. 
of the agents produced 79 per cent. of 
the total business. It does not need 
a fertile imagination to consider how 
much time and money was spent upon 
the over 9,000 agents who did about 
one-fifth of this business, hundreds of 
them none at all, and in case of many 
how much damage they did to the en- 
tire life insurance profession which 
the successful agents had to overcome. 

Small Producers Expensive 

Better methods of getting and train- 
ing agents to be successful are being 
developed, demonstrating the fact that 
it pays to secure and train the success- 
ful; that the failures are not only ex- 
pensive but damaging. This alone will 
do more to build up the real profes- 
sion of life insurance than all the ef- 
fort to investigate this question costs. 
It will help to eliminate the casual 
agent, damaging not only to the public, 
the business, but especially to the com- 
pany or agency. It will demonstrate 
that it pays to spend the same money 
and effort in helping the successful. 
It demonstrates that, as each unsuc- 
cessful agent represents a direct and 
avoidable loss, the successful agent 
is really a large and profitable invest- 
ment to the company or agency, to be 
earefully safeguarded. It will just as 
much increase the importance of the 
large producer as it will tend to belit- 
tle the casual agent who costs more 
than his business is worth. 

This cannot be held to mean that 
the small producer is to be ignored or 
discarded—these as a group must be 
retained and replenished as the res- 
ervoir from which the really profitable 
producers are to emerge. However, 
the fact is established that, whether 
new agent or old, the small producer 
is an expense so long as he remains 
small and that the utmost effort should 
be made, and the best possible aids 
sought, in the selection of new agency 
material, with a view to the possibility 
of its early and reasonably certain de- 
velopment above that line changing 
loss to profit. 

The signing of a contract and the 
equipping of almost anyone with sup- 
plies may not cost actual money, but 
is nevertheless expensive. At a time 
when the amount and cost of turnover 
is disturbing the entire country, it can- 
not be claimed that the time spent 
in interesting, in equipping, working 
with and trying to make an unfit per- 
son succeed in the insurance business, 
is not expensive, and this expense must 
come from the funds of the company 
or agency and could far better either 
be saved or spent upon the successful. 

Growth of Training of Agents 

More companies and agencies are 
endeavoring to systematically train 
salesmen than at any previous time. 
Ten years ago the idea of systematic 
training was. practically unknown. 
They were hired very. much as if 
Uncle Sam today were to give his en- 
listed men a manual of arms and rifle 
and dispatch them to their various 
fields as soldiers instead of pursuing 
method of selection and thorough meth- 
ods of training men that are making 
the American army the best in the 
world. For lack of proper training it 
is likely that large numbers of men 
have failed who otherwise might have 
become successful, and even those suc- 
ceeding been less successful than they 


might have been. Further, training, 
which is largely the passing on to new 
salesmen the experience of others, 
might have made him become far more 
quickly the success that was reached 
only after painful mistakes and years, 
during the course of which many have, 
either from discouragement or finan- 
cial inability, abandoned the business. 
Insurance Department Helping to Elimi- 
nate the Unfit 
insurance departments have 
altered their former practice of li- 
censing anyone certified to by fany 
company, and are making it somewhat 
more difficult for the “rounder” to get 


Many 


into or remain in the business. It is 
hoped that ultimately there will be a 
clearing house between the Insurance 
Commissioners of all the states, that 
the unscrupulous agent may be unable 
by crossing the state line to resume 
his vicious and hurtful methods. The 
practice of some insurance depart- 
ments, as West Virginia, of publishing 
the names of licensed agents, prompt- 
ly and periodically, is helpful in dis- 
couraging the secret agent who has no 
right to exist, and the practice of some 
companies in at once cancelling the li- 
cense of an agent whose contract is 
terminated, and the publication of the 


fact will help protect the professional 
life insurance salesman. 

Organizations Helping Insurance Sales- 
manship 

Among the organizations making dis- 

tinct progress toward the better selec- 


tion and training of insurance sales- 
men are— 
(a) The recently formed Agency 


Executive Association, pooling the ex- 
periences of the eighty companies that 
belong to it as to methods of selection 
and training of salesmen and as to bet- 
ter sales methods generally. They are 
collecting at the present time very 
(Continued on page 25) 
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| the Nation and the Individual 
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| By Orville Thorp, Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 





In his address, Orville Thorp, general 
agent of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Dallas, Texas, and vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, speaking of the 
part that life insurance plays in help- 
ing the Nation and the individual, said 
in part: 

The institution of legal reserve life 
insurance has crowned itself with many 
laurels of victory in the service which 
it has rendered to mankind by making 
it possible for the family unit to be 
continued as one of the definite, in- 
tegral parts of our social being after 
the bread winner has passed away; 
by assisting the individual to provide 
for himself an old age fund; by re- 
lieving public institutions of the ex- 
pense and responsibility of taking care 
of thousands of widows and orphans; 
by encouraging education; by fostering 
home building; and by many other in- 
direct benefits resulting from the great 
human service rendered. In other 
words, it is a great human shock ab- 
sorber. 

But a new condition now confronts 
the American people. Some new gi- 
gantic problems are to be solved, and 
in solving them legal reserve life in- 
surance can be made one of the great- 
est of all agencies in successfully meet- 
ing the issues. However, great as it 
is it can do but little without an army 


of workers. The life insurance work- 


er of today constitutes one of the most 


aggressive and constructive agencies for 
progress that is known to our modern 
social life. 
Nation’s Wealth and Life Insurance 
In order that we may more clearly 
understand the problem to be solved 
and the part that we, as life insurance 
workers, must play in it, it will be 
profitable for us to note a few statis- 
tics: The wealth of the United States 
is equal to that of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, France and Italy, and our exports 
to these nations are increasing at the 
rate of about two billion per year. Dur- 
ing the past two and a half years we 
have built up a foreign trade balance 
with the above named nations of ap- 
proximately $5,750,000,000. As a _ re- 
sult of this increased trade balance, 
our gold supply has increased from 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, giving 
us at this time about one-third of the 
gold supply of the world; and in addi- 
tion we have brought back to the 
United States during the past three 
years over two billion dollars of Amer- 
ican securities. Our combined wealth 
is now estimated at $250,000,000,000, 
with an annual income of over $40,- 
000,000,000. And yet, notwithstanding 
our enviable position among the na- 
tions of the earth, and the almost in- 
conceivable amount of our wealth, in 
order that we may maintain a proper 
economic condition it is necessary that 
the individual citizen be so fortified 
that his ability to organize and develop 


American business will not be impaired. 
Effect of National Debt 


When our nation was brought into 
this great conflict it had a small bonded 
indebtedness equal to $9.87 per capita. 
Should this conflict last another year, 
which it probably will, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that we will have a 
bonded indebtedness by that time of 
at least $50,000,000,000. These statis- 
tics, while so gigantic that they are 
almost beyond the comprehension of 
the human mind, nevertheless serve as 
a guide in helping to review the pres- 
ent situation and forecast the future. 
A bonded indebtedness of $50,000,000.- 
000 will give us a national pro-rated 
indebtedness of about $500. One out 
of five is the bread-winner and the 
debt payer. Therefore, the average 
debt payer of the United States will 
soon find himself under a national ob- 
ligation of at least $2,500, to be dis- 
charged through his agents—the Gov- 
ernmental officials. Upon the financial 
strength and solvency of the citizen 
rests the security of this nation. If his 
financial status, as head of the family, 
is sound, then he is in a position to 
discharge all obligations toward his 
family and society, including his part 
of the national debt. 

In weighing the conditions now ex- 
isting—national and international—we 
find there was never a time in the 
history of the world when a man was 
more valuable to his country than now. 
It is estimated that it takes four men 
to provide the munitions, hospital sup- 
plies and food, operate the transporta- 
tion lines, ete., for the one man who 
actually fights in the trenches. Upon 
the conservation of the life value of 
our people depends largely our ability 
to develop and maintain our industries, 
increase commercial trade balances 
with the world, incur obligations and 
provide for their liquidation in the fu- 
ture. Now, it is in this relation and 
under the present existing conditions 


that legal reserve life insurance can 

render a greater service to our people 

than it has rendered in the past. 
Partnership With Government 

The individual, especially the one 
who remains at home, must be made 
to realize that the government is not 
something separate and distinct from 
himself, but is a gigantic human, co- 
operative force of which he is a part- 
ner; that his government’s obligation 
is his obligation and that in “safety 
first” he must provide for the liquida- 
tion of his part of our national debt. 
Assuming that his part of this national 
obligation will be $2,500, then it is the 
patriotic duty of the individual to so 
conserve his life value that the fruits 
of it can be used in part at least to 
liquidate this national indebtedness. 
How can this be done? By the individ- 
ual following the same reasonable 
course of precaution that he demands 
of all gilt-edged institutions. 

Our federal reserve banking system 
is the most powerful institution in 
modern finance. The strength of this 
institution is made possible because of 
the legal reserve maintained, this be- 
ing its very life blood. The fire in- 
surance companies, the casualty com- 
panies and legal reserve life insurance 
companies are rendering a service to 
mankind today which, if we were to 
attempt to eliminate, would to a large 
degree paralyze all of our industries. 
Yet the underlying principle in the 
contracts issued by all of these com- 
panies is that the company’s obligations 
are absolutely guaranteed by a reserve 
maintained sufficient to protect the 
contract. 

Life Policy is Sinking Fund 

When a municipality, school district 
or other political division issues a 
series of bonds maturing at some fu- 
ture date, they do not wait until the 
obligations have matured to prepare 
to liquidate them, but beginning im- 
mediately with the issuance of the con- 
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to build a reserve 
which will protect 
them at maturity. We could carry this 
illustration through practically every 
financial transaction and we would find 
the same basic principle of a legal re- 
the 


tracts, they begin 
or sinking fund, 


serve maintained to protect con- 
tract. The individual demands of all 
of these institutions that they main- 
tain a legal reserve to guarantee the 
fulfillment of their part of the con- 
tract entered into with him. There- 
fore, the individual must be made to 


realize the absolute necessity and im- 
portance of carrying a sufficient reserve 
in the form of legal reserve life insur- 
ance to protect his life value, the fruits 
of which his family and his govern- 
ment will need in discharging for him 
his private and national debts. 

This national obligation, maturing 
during the next 15 to 25 years, will 
be liquidated by a tax upon the in- 
dustry and life value fruits of the in- 
dividual. By carrying a sufficient re- 
serve to protect his life value the in- 
dividual will thereby greatly enhance 
the productiveness of the industries 
which he directs. This will enable him 
more easily to take care of his part 
of the direct tax which will be levied 
in order to liquidate his part of this 
national indebtedness. Should he die 
before the obligation is discharged, the 
reserve which he is carrying in the 
form of life insurance will immediately 
assist those who will take charge of 
his business in liquidating his obliga- 
tions. It is the only possible way the 
individual can meet the issue on a 
basis of “safety first.” It is the patri- 
otic duty of every citizen to look this 
proposition squarely in the face and 
to prepare at once to meet safely the 
issue. 

Responsibility of Life Agent 

It rests with the individual life in 
surance worker and his association to 
drive home to our people the impor- 
tance of using legal reserve life insur- 
ance to form a reserve basis that will 


enable them to discharge their obliga- 
tions Certainly there was never a 
time in the history of our government 
when it behooved any body of men so 
much as now to pull together, to co- 
operate, to share each other’s burdens 
to the maximum of their abilitv. Our 
organization must be _ gsolidified. An 
offensive campaign should be started 
on agents who are not members. Since 
they are getting the benefit of our 
efforts, they should line up and assume 
their part of this work. 
“Rendering a Public Service” 

As life insurance workers we are 
constructive agencies rendering a pub- 
lic service; as servants of the people 
it is our patriotic duty as true citizens 
to sell our services for the maximum 
price. In selling our services there is 
a corporate service. The companies, 
without our activity, would not be able 
to render a service of any considerable 
note. This has been fully demonstrated 
in the history of those companies at- 
tempting to handle life insurance by 
correspondence. However, by co-oper- 
ating with our companies, studying 
their problems, but greatest of all, 
studying the institution of life insur- 
ance and how we may best present 
the service that it offers to the Amer- 
ican people, we can be of inestimable 
help to our companies and the public. 
If we sell our services in this sense 
for the maximum price, we, as individ- 
uals, may be lost sight of, but we will 
be banded together as one great army 
of workers, working for the institution 
of legal reserve life insurance and our 
respective companies. We are serving 
a common cause, and if we are to 
assist this great institution around 
which we have cast our lot to render 
the maximum service of which it is 
capable, it is up to us as individuals 
to give our very all to the best and 
maximum of our ability. On this basis, 
who will attempt to question the prop- 
osition that we will sell our services 
for the maximum price? 


How Life Insurance 
Helps Farm Finance 


FARMERS NOW LARGER BUYERS 


Melville Cumming, of College of Agri- 


culture, Nova Scotia, Suggests 
Government Co-operation With 
Companies 


Melville Cumming, of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, read a paper in which he gave 
views what life insurance compa- 
nies have done and can do to assist 
the development of agriculture by loans 
advanced on farm real estate. What 
life insurance companies may do to en- 
courage the individual farmer to in- 
vest capital in the farm through pro- 
viding him with “a safe anchor to 
windward.” What life insurance com- 
panies can do to help constructive ag- 
riculture by supplementing the means 
by which farms may pass from 
generation to another with all the ac- 
cumulated improvements of each gen- 
eration. 


on 


one 


Inherited Farms 


The most successful farmers in the 
older settled parts of the country are 
those who have inherited their farms 
from their fathers. There is no break 
in the operation of such farms and 
whatever improvements have _ been 
made by the father are taken advan- 
tage of by the son and accumulate 
ag each generation passes. Not in- 
frequently however, it happens that a 
father dies leaving a good farm but 
little ready cash to start the son in 
farming or to pay off such other mem- 
bers of the family as may have left 
the old homestead. This latter exi- 


gency has unfortunately led to the sell- 
ing of the old homestead and the pass- 


ing of it on to some other owner. 
Nothing has broken up rural commun- 
ities and retarded their progress to a 
greater extent than this circumstance. 
It is unnecessary to point out the value 
of a life insurance policy to meet just 
such a circumstance and so to facili- 
tate the continued development of the 
homestead farm from generation to 
generation. 
Education Bearing Fruit 

That farmers as a class are small 
purchasers of insurance is true, but 
there has been a gradual increase ow- 
ing to the systematic educational com- 
paign agents of all companies have 
conducted among farmers. 

Farming has changed in that it used 
to be done with a maximum of labor 
and minimum of capital. This situa- 
tion is undergoing change. 

From figures presented it is evident 
that life insurance companies have al- 
ready become a positive factor in the 
advancing of money for agricultural 
production and so have given very ma- 
terial assistance in the production of 
foodstuffs demanded by the conditions 
created by the World War. 

After-War Policies 

It must be said that the rates of 
interest asked by insurance companies 
compare at least favorably with those 
of any other corporation and are in 
general but slightly higher than those 
asked under government loan systems. 
When tthe war is over and the neces- 
sity for the further development of 
agriculture leads to the providing of 
measures under which farmers may 
secure capital to the best advantage, 
it will be necessary for government 
representatives to join with the vari- 
ous loaning corporations including life 
insurance companies for the purpose 
of making it possible by their joint 
effort to provide farmers with ample 
loans on this basis. 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


holds the largest accumulative annual dividend fund, $1,95 
and subject to withdrawal at any time. 


—wwas the first American company to adopt the 3% reserve basis. 

originated the non-forfeitable accumulative dividend method. 
2.222.; 

never issued any of the speculative tontine or deferred dividend policies now prohibited 
by law in many states. 

has returned to its policyholders as dividends, a larger proportion of the premiums 
received from them than has any other American Life Insurance Company. 

was the first company to guarantee substantial cash values, stated in plain figures per 
$1000 in its policies. 

has paid to, and accumulated for policyholders since organization a larger percentage 
(127.670) of the amount received from them than has any other American Life Insurance 


has furnished insurance to its members at lower cost on the whole than has any other 
American Life Insurance Company. 
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Report of Committee 
On Laws and Legislation 





SITUATION AS POWELL SEES IT 


Life Companies Are Patriots First, and 
There Will Be Little 
Grumbling 





The report of Colonel Powell, chair- 
man of the. Committee on Laws and 
Legislation, in part follows: 

Our Congressmen have been con- 
fronted with the task of raising enor- 
mous sums of money by taxing pretty 
nearly everything that could be taxed 
and everybody who had money. The 
life insurance business of the country, 
like all others, has had to bear a share 
of this burden. We have felt that some 
features of the life insurance taxation 
imposed were unjust and unfair in view 
of the rates imposed or exemptions 
granted to some other lines. However, 
the life insurance companies and life 
insurance policyholders are _ patriots 
first and must and will take the deci- 
sion of our legislators with a minimum 
amount of that grumbling and protest- 
ing which every citizen of the Anglo- 
Saxon race reserves as his natural right. 
In considering the events of the year 
first position must be given to the fol- 
lowing measures: 

By Section 504 (a) of the War In- 
come Act, a special tax of 8 per cent. 
per hundred dollars on new insurance 
issued during the year was imposed. 
Provision for this tax first appeared 
in the original House Bill. In recogni- 
tion of the impolicy of such a tax the 
Senate Finance Committee eliminated 
the provision from the bill. The repre- 
sentatives of the House on the confer- 
ence committee, however, declined to 
accede to this amendment and the pro- 
vision was restored in the Act, as 
passed. It is estimated that this tax 
exceeds in amount the total income 
tax paid by the life insurance com- 
panies. 

Pomerene Amendment 

Another amendment to the bill made 
by Senator Pomerene, which involves 
an impediment to the business of life 
insurance, is contained in Section 1206 
of the Act which adds a new section 
(No. 32) tothe Income Tax Law. This 
change, which is known as the Pomer- 
ene amendment, provides that the pre- 
miums paid for the insurance of the 
lives of officers and employees of the 
business institution shall not be de- 
ducted from gross income in comput- 
ing the net taxable income of the busi- 
ness. Such deduction had theretofore 
been permitted as a legitimate expense 
of the business by a ruling of the 
Treasury Department; and it is under- 
stood that the occasion for the change 
thus incorporated in the statute was 
the belief that such life insurance was 
being employed by the large business 
interests as a means of accumulating 
large funds from current income with- 
out the payment of income taxes there- 
on. Unfortunately, the remedy ex- 
ceeded in scope the evil sought to be 
corrected and, consequently, a_ real 
hardship has been done thereby. Va- 
rious suggestions for the modification 
of this amendment, which, in the hurry 
and confusion attendant upon the draft- 
ing and discussion of the several pro- 
visions of the Act, could not be accom- 
Plished before its passage. It is hoped, 
however, that such a modification of 
this provision as is compatible with the 
accomplishment of its original purpose, 
and at the same time will relieve legi- 
timate business insurance from the 
hardship of its present provision, can 
be obtained. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 

This statute was intended to protect 
persons in military service from the 
hardships involved by the strict en- 
forcement against them of legal obli- 
gations, the ability to perform which 
might be regarded by the court as af- 
fected by war service. In general, 
this statute stays all legal and con- 


tract remedies against military persons 
for the period of the war. Article 4 
of the Act relates to life insurance. 
As it appeared in the original bill the 
effect of this article was to require 
the companies to carry insurance un- 
der policies covering the lives of sol- 
diers and sailors, notwithstanding their 
failure to receive premiums therefor. 
The unconstitutionality of such a pro- 
vision, however, needed little argu- 
ment, and the bill was amended with 
the consent of the War Department so 
as to provide for the guarantee by the 
United States Government of the ulti- 
mate payment to the companies of the 
premiums due upon such insurance. 


Of pending federal legislation Colonel 
Powell said: 


At the present writing, the revenue 
bill is in course of formulation by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Its provisions have not seen the light 
of day and nothing is known of them 
except from the meagre accounts which 
the Chairman of the committee has 
given of each day’s work to the rep- 
resentatives of the press. It is under- 
stood, however, that the bill is to be 
a codification or combination of the 
three revenue acts under which the 
taxes of 1918 were levied; and that the 
taxes now in force will generally be 
increased in the new bill. The expecta- 


tion is that the income tax will apply 
to life insurance companies in the 
same manner as heretofore. Owing to 
the nature of their business, as well 
as their exposure to war losses, there 
can obviously be no basis for the ap- 
plication of either a war profits or ex- 
cess profits tax to life insurance com- 
panies. A specific request was made 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to so modify the definition of 
invested capital that there would be no 
possible basis for any ruling by the 
Treasury Department which might 
seem to make life insurance companies 
liable to an excess profits tax. So far 
as is known, however, the committee 
seems not to have changed this defini- 
tion. 

While the special tax on new insur- 
ance, which was imposed by Section 
504 (a) of the Act approved October 
3. 1918, has been retained, the rate of 
8 cents per hundred applicable to ordi- 
nary insurance remains unchanged. The 
rate on group insurance, however, has 
been decreased to 4 cents per hundred 
on the net addition to the amount in- 
sured under any policy. 

The Estate Tax 

A change in the estate tax which has 

been announced is of special interest 


to the business of life insurance. This 
change consists in a provision for the 


inclusion in the taxable estate of the 
proceeds of life insurance in excess of 
an aggregate of $40,000, payable to 
designated beneficiaries. The general 
exemption of $50,000 applicable to the 
estates of residents of the United 
States remains unchanged. The total 
exemption of estate, including life in- 
surance payable to individual benefi- 
ciaries will therefore be $90,000. This 
change in the law was suggested by 
the Treasury Department as a means 
to preventing the possibility of convert- 
ing large funds into life insurance 
equivalents for the purpose of escap- 
ing the estate tax thereon. 
Miscellaneous Bills 

There have been numerous sugges- 
tions made by way of bills introduced 
in Congress for the establishment of 
government operative pension and in- 
surance systems, as well as for the 
amendment of the war risk insurance 
act so as to extend the field covered 
thereby. Without noteworthy excep- 
tion, these bills have shown no ac- 
tivity and none of them seem to de- 
serve any serious attention. All of 
them, however, have been, and will 
continue to be, carefuly observed, and 
the proper steps taken with reference 
to them should the necessity arise. 
Among these bills might be mentioned 
Senate Bill No. 4776, introduced by 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Ross L. Bunting Heads 
Federal Life Club 


C. H. GRIFFIN ALSO A LEADER 


Company Holds Its Biggest Convention 
—Prizes Awarded—Agent Pledges 
365 Applications in Year 





This year the Federal Life held the 
seventh annual meeting of the Federal 
Life Club at the Hotel Astor, Septem- 
ber 2 and 3, preceding the Interna- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters. 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton and 
Superintendent of Agencies Charles 8S. 
Rannells said it was the best attended 
meeting the Company has held. The 
delegates filled two Pullman cars. On 
their way East the club members 
stopped at Niagara Falls, proceeded to 
Albany and from there went to New 
York by boat. 

Federal Life Club Officers 

Officers of the Federal Life Club, 
the Company’s $100,000 organization, 
were elected as follows: 


President—Ross L. Bunting, Des 
Moines. 

First Vice-President—-Paul D. Hun- 
saker, Dallas. 

Second Vice-President-E. B. For- 


sythe, Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
nells, secretary and 
oi the Company 


Charles S. Ran- 
agency manager 


Inner Circle Officers 


President—C. H. Griffin, Hillsboro, 
Texas. 

First Vice+-President—C. C. McCue, 
Des Moines. 


Second Vice-President—-W. E. More- 
land, Lawton, Okla. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Ran- 
lls. 


The Inner Circle is the $200,000 or- 
ganization of the Federal Life and com- 
prises many of its most brilliant pro- 
ducers. 


This year the papers read by the 
delegates were particularly fine. There 
was a marked improvement in the 
class of material offered as compared 
with other years. An address on in- 
tensive cultivation by H. C. McCann of 
Michigan, was particularly well re- 
ceived. Mr. McCann won the Special 
First Grand Prize of $300, offered in 
the life department. His production 
was $460,000 issued in 324 policies. 
For the coming year Mr. McCann 
pledged himself to produce 365 appli- 
cations. 


The consolation prize was awarded 
Griffin, who wrote $450,000 of insur- 
ance. The third prize went to W. E. 
Moreland, who had $202,000 to his 
credit. 

The consolation prize war awarded 
to T. L. Barnes, of Iewa. His produc- 
tion was over $200,000. 


Winners of Junior Prizes 


The first junior prize of $100 was 
won by T. J. Wood, production $161,- 
000; second prize Gus B. Barlow, $157,- 
000; third prize P. D. Hunsaker, $154,- 
000. 


Prizes were also awarded in the 
health and accident department. C. C. 
McCue won the first, $50, with a pro- 
duction of $8,900 in premiums and a 
claim ratio of 21 per cent. The sec- 
ond prize went to R. L. Bunting, $8,500 
premiums, claim ratio 30 per cent; 
third prize, W. P. Gelabert, $5,700 pre- 
miums, claim ratio 23 per cent. 


Twenty-six members of the field or- 
ganization addressed the meeting on 


various interesting and instructive sub- 
jects. A number of members of the 
Federal’s women’s department qualified 
this year. 

During the sessions a number of 
friends of the Company who were in 
New York to attend the life under- 
writers’ meeting dropped in. Several 
of them addressed the Federal repre- 
sentatives among whom were A. L. 
Welch, insurance commissioner of Ok- 
lahoma; H. L. Seay, president of the 
American Life Convention and presi- 
dent of the Southland Life, Dallas; 
Dr. Smith, of Dallas, a medical and 
insurance expert; Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, Charles W. Scovel, L. Brackett 
Bishop, E. A. Woods and Jules Girard- 
in. 

Each day while in New York the 
Federal Life club members were en- 
tertained at luncheon in their head- 
quarters at the Astor. F. W. Ganse, 
general agent for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, Boston, was one of the 
speakers at these luncheons. 


Legislation Committee Report 
(Continued from page 17) 
Senator Lewis of Illinois, on June 29, 
in which it is proposed to make eligible 
to government insurance all laborers 
and workmen engaged in hazardous 

employments. 

Another bill which seems to be of 
little more than academic interest is 
Representative Saunders’ (Va.) bill, 
providing for the re-incorporation of a 
going life insurance corporation, pos- 
sessed of approved assets amounting 
to not less than $300,000,000, under a 
Federal charter which is embodied in 
the bill. Such corporation, or re-in- 
corporation, would bear the name of 
“Liberty Insurance League,” and op- 
erate in conjunction with a rural credit 
society having local branches for the 
distribution of its funds in the form 
of loans in rural communities. 





Income and Inheritance Tax Laws 
As They Effect Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 11) 


insurance payable to a named benefi- 
ciary, and it is to the credit of our 
legislative representatives that hither- 
to they have not undertaken to do so. 

Policies on the other hand, which 
are payable to the insured’s estate are 
an asset of the estate; and their pro- 
ceeds are subject to the payment of 
the costs of administration, the claims 
of creditors, and every burden, public 
or private, falling upon the estate; and 
only what is left after these payments 
have been made can go to the family 
of the insured. 


I have been so often asked how poli- 
cies should be made payable which the 
insured takes out for the special pur- 
pose of providing ready cash with 
which to pay his income and inherit- 
ance taxes, that I feel I ought not to 
close this discussion without some sug- 


gestion on that subject. Policies taken 
out for this purpose should be made 
payable to some trusted friend or rela- 
tive of the insured, who will apply their 
proceeds in accordance with the in- 
sured’s wishes as expressed to the ben- 
eficiary; or they may be made payable 
to a named beneficiary as trustee for 
the purpose of paying the income and 
inheritance taxes of the insured’s es- 
tate, the balance, if any, to go to whom- 
ever the insured designates. Policies 
so written would be free from income 
and inheritance taxes, and the insured 
could count: upon their undiminished 
proceeds for the protection of his es- 
tate, any excess over the sum required 
for this purpose to go to the person 
the insured designated. 
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| Science and The War | 


: 
| By Henry Moir, Actuary, Home Life Ins. Co., 








The first full calendar year in which 
the young men of Great Britain were 
exposed to the hazards of war was 
1915, and they paid a heavy toll. The 
line representing that year’s experi- 
ence shows a highly increased death 
rate for all ages after seventeen; at 
age twenty-one the rate was about five 
times the experience in time of peace. 
Increases were still more marked in 
the two following years; indeed dur- 
ing 1917 the mortality at age twenty 
was between 13 and 14 times as much 
as in normal peace time. Prior to the 
war the expected number of death 
claims was about 4 per 1,000 per an- 
num; but since 1915 the claims at ages 
nineteen to twenty-three—swelled by 
the high death rate directly due to the 
war—were over 40 per 1,000 per year. 
This reflects the enormous increase in 
the mortality rate as applied to all in- 
sured lives—whether in active service 
or not. 


Some general idea may be obtained 
as to the risks of the war to the man 
at the front, if we remember that about 
30 per cent. of the young men in the 
American draft were rejected on ac- 
count of physical infirmities, also that 
a considerable proportion are in muni- 
tion work and other occupations essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war, without 
being themselves exposed to the dan- 
gers of the front trenches. When we 
see such an unusual increase in the 
death rate amongst policyholders, we 
necessarily think of the general effect 
upon the company as a whole. 


Financial Effects of War 


The funds of life companies are af- 
fected in more directions than that 
of increased mortality. Of even great- 
er importance is the depreciation of 
securities held before the war. Life 
companies hold a considerable propor- 
tion of the accumulated wealth of the 
people in the reserve values of policies, 
and the investments representing such 
accumulations showed an immediate 
and large shrinkage on the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The force of this influence 
had already been felt when we declared 
war last year, and the formal junction 
of this country with other allied na- 
tions had only a secondary effect. One 
might hope that the principal danger 
is already past. Extreme fluctuation 
has been minimized by the system in 
general use in this country whereby 
bonds of sound institutions, well se- 
cured and not in default in payment 
of principal or interest, are carried at 
their amortized value; that is, at the 
original market or purchase price in- 
creased or diminished by the proper 
sum which -will bring the bonds to 
their maturity value when they fall 
due. Also, the Insurance Commission- 
ers have recommended average values 
of securities over a considerable period 
instead of strict market values as of 
any particular date. These have acted 
as shock absorbers reducing the appar- 
ent shrinkage in securities, which did 
not have to be realized. 


The effeet of depreciation of securi- 
ties is partly offset by the higher in- 
terest earnings being secured on new 
investments. Nearly all of our life 
companies are growing; their funds are 
increasing, and they are making new 
investments from month to month. 
These new investments, together with 
the re-investment of maturing funds, 
can be made at the depreciated prices 
and higher interest rates now available. 
Most companies, however, consider it 
a duty to place all available funds in 
Liberty Loans although the interest 
rate is less than the average rate 


earned on other investments. Apart 
from this consideration, it follows that, 
after the war, when monetary affairs 
resume their normal balance, the en- 
hanced value of investments made dur- 
ing times of uncertainty will offset— 
perhaps more than offset—the deprecia- 
tion or the losses on those investments 
which were made prior to the war. 
After the War 

We must not forget also that most 
great wars have been followed by a 
period of depression, even by a “panic.” 
The word is rather unfortunate because 
the condition is foreseen by most care- 
ful thinkers. We must have and can- 
not escape from a period of readjust- 
ment. The war activities slow down 
or stop, and the energies of the people 
must be diverted into other channels. 
future of the United States far more 
than is yet generally believed. The 


yond the wildest dreams of only a few 
years ago. International investments 
will be common and a broader sym- 
pathy with foreign affairs will be mani- 
fest as the result of millions of Amer- 
icans serving in Europe. For some 
time after the war civilian trade is 
likely to remain good because of scar- 
city during the war. Working men 
and women have been earning good 
wages and when they find that civilian 
requirements, and even desires, can be 
niet they are tempted to buy freely 
during the period immediately follow- 
ing the negotiation of peace. Mer- 
chants supply themselves with stocks 
of goods to meet the demand, and man- 
ufacturers are only too willing to keep 
their mills and factories busy. A re- 
vulsion is likely—almost certain—to 
follow; a readjustment of prices of 
commodities must take place; workers 
have to find new fields; wages begin 
to fall; and with this change in the tide 
bankers and manufacturers become 
more conservative in their dealings 
and will not extend credit as freely as 
before. In such times the weak go to 
the wall. Those who foresee the prob- 
able trend of events are careful in their 
borrowings, also in their outstanding 
accounts. Such people come through 
a crisis with nothing worse than a few 
weeks of anxiety; but many show their 


ingly. Widespread knowledge of the 
need of readjustment has the effect of 
reducing the danger—hence it is well 
to ventilate this question on all pos- 
sible occasions. The readjustment is 
inevitable, a crisis in the process prob- 
able, but panic can be averted by ade- 
quate education. 


All this is elemental to the econo- 
mist. It should be present in the minds 
of insurance executives while condi- 
tions are good as at present. A ship 
that is sailing free before a stiff gale 
cannot change its course suddenly with- 
out danger. The sails have to be trim- 
med and the helm put over carefully. 
A skilful captain and well-trained crew 
can always handle the situation; ignor- 
ance is the chief danger. 


Life Companies in a Strong Position 


Most life insurance companies are 
in a very strong position to meet euch 
readjustments. The system of amorti- 
zation already mentioned is an import- 
ant safeguard. Investments are diver- 
sified and of such a type that sudden 
fluctuations do not affect all of them at 
once. Most of the companies carry a 
reasonable amount of free surplus; 
many could with advantage carry a 
little more especially in view of the 
deferred dividend distribution periods 
still to be met. Lastly, the purchases 
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of Government’ securities (Liberty 
Bonds) being so freely made will be of 
great help in the time of adjustment. 
We may be making these purchases as 
a patriotic duty; but virtue brings its 
reward, and the enhanced value in 
event of peace will add further to the 
stability of life companies during the 
process of readjustment. 

If the war lasts for another year or 
two, while business conditions may con- 
tinue good, life insurance companies 
must necessarily suffer from increased 
mortality and probably also from other 
causes. Thousands of young men carry 
insurance policies which cover the war 
hazard without extra premium. On such 
policies the companies must suffer 
heavy losses. Of forty-four British of- 
fices twenty-two gave no bonus at their 
latest valuation. * * * 

One of the large Canadian companies 
recently reduced its annual dividend 
by about 25 per cent. Others are likely 
to follow this lead The Australian 
Mutual Provident Society has made a 
large reduction in its dividend. Amer- 
ican life companies cannot expect to 
be exempt from the influences spread- 
ing over the world. Mortality will in- 
crease; expenses are higher in many 
particulars such as taxation, wages, 
material, etc. Accordingly we must look 
for a reduction in dividends, not only 
by reason of the decreased earnings, 
but also by way of preparation for the 
period of readjustment already dis- 
cussed. Personally I do not anticipate 
that any serious reduction in dividenas 
to policyholders will take place; and 
the subject is still in the stage of an 
“impression”—results will not be tangi- 
ble for some time to come. 


Economic Developments 


The evils of the war are all too real 
so that even the blind must see them. 
The benefits impress themselves upon 
us much more slowly; but they too are 
real and lasting. The insurance of 
soldiers and sailors will have a vastly 
greater economic effect than the fram- 


ers of the first draft of the law ever 
imagined. It will educate millions of 
the brightest young men of the nation 
as to their intrinsic value to the com- 
munity; it will accustom them to think 
of their worth in fitting figures; it lays 
a new foundation for future expansion 
which to me is a happy dream—it prom- 
ises so much for the nation in meet- 
ing the hardships of the fatherless 
household. 

It is always interesting to observe 
the attempts from time to time to inter- 
fere with economic laws. Excessive 
restrictions defeat themselves. An in- 
teresting example is seen in the sug- 
gestion, made when this country en- 
tered on the war last year. that all 
companies should charge a uniform ex- 
tra premium of $37.50 per $1,000, the 
extra premium to be paid by all sol- 
diers in service, whether here or 
abroad. The idea was to spread the ex- 
tra premium over a larger area so that 
it might be individually less. It failed 
to take into consideration one of the 
elements of human nature, and eco- 
nomic laws proved themselves superior 


to the attempted regulations. Those 
who expected to stay in the United 
States, attached to Quartermasters’ 


Departments, Camp Training Officers, 
etc., refused to pay the extra premium, 


since it was altogether too high for 
the hazard they were likely to incur. 
On the other hand, those who knew 


they were going abroad were willing to 
make application because they were to 
obtain their protection too cheaply and 
below cost price. In order to protect 
themselves, the companies which adopt- 
ed this rule rigidly restricted the 
amount they would take on any one 
life--many refusing to consider any 
applicant within the draft ages for 
more than $1,000. Soldiers needing 
protection under such rules could not 
have obtained it. Other companies 
adopted the rule of charging 10 per 
cent ($100 for each $1,000 of insurance) 
in the case of those men sent abroad 
on active military duty; while grant- 


ing free permits for military service 
for one year within the United States, 
and the same extra premium after- 
wards if they went abroad on active 
service. Under such rules which ap- 
pioached closer to a scientific group- 
ing of risks, a considerable amount of 
life insurance has been written since 
the war broke out. Life insurance is 
not yet viewed as a necessity, as it 
should be—it has still to be sold, and 
the desire for it has to be fostered by 
the agent. We saw this in the way the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance had 
tc be managed in order to insure that 
it would be generously taken. Men 
will not pay an excessive price for non- 
hazardous occupations so as to share 
their good fortune with those who in- 
cur danger. The danger carries with 
ic extra pay which compensates by in- 
surance or otherwise, and extra haz- 
ard cannot therefore be imposed on the 
larger group which includes some who 
are not exposed to the danger. Premi- 
ums must be equitably assessed, else 
the healthy will swarm by themselves. 


When Legislation Is Excessive 


We see the same economic principle 
sometimes more clearly in the undue 
regulation of fire insurance in certain 
states and territories. On several oc- 
casions an entire state has been un- 
able to secure fire protection because 
of regulations which have driven some 
of the best companies away. Or again, 
if the tariff regulations reduce the 
premiums to an unprofitable basis, as 
they occasionally do, the interested 
property owners cannot obtain insur- 
ance at all at the rate which the tariff 
permits. The tariff for boarding houses 
in one state having become so low 
that no good company would take the 
risk, the proprietor changed his license, 
called his boarding house a hotel, came 
under a new tariff, and paid the rate 
applicable to hotel property, without 
any vital change in the risk. Or again, 
the tariff applicable to department 
stores protected by sprinklers has in 


some instances been placed too low. 
Being unable to obtain fire protection 
by insurance, the owner of one large 
house quietly stored a few gallons of 
gasoline in his basement so that they 
could be easily seen by the next fire 
inspector who was invited to view the 
premises. The storage of the gasoline, 
even in small quantity, was sufficient 
to bring the department store under an- 
other classification and enabled the 
proprietor to get the desired fire insur- 
ance protection at the higher price he 
was willing to pay. Thus it is that in- 
genuity and economce laws combine to 
defeat the evils of excessive legislative 
regulation. 

These illustrations are merely given 
tu show that scientific laws cannot be 
set aside by political interference. One 
of the present world calamities—the 
condition of affairs in Russia—is caused 
by carrying wonderful theories to ex- 
cess, and thus creating an impossible 
economic situation. Similar Bolsheviki 
attempts have been made in Mexico. 
In arguing the subject with one of the 
high officials in the Mexican govern- 
ment, a friend of mine finally remarked 

“Then we get back to the fundamen- 
tal law of Supply and Demand.” “Not 
at all,” said the official, “we abolished 
that law long ago!” Men of that 
type—and there are so many of them 
think they can legislate against the 
Laws of Gravitation and Centrifugal 
Force which in combination hold the 
universe together! But the higher laws 
quietly keep working; sweet cider will 
become alcohol, even after the prohibi- 
tion amendment is passed; and the 
element of human nature will remain 
unchanged even if we weld the peoples 
of this planet into one great League of 
Nations. 

A careful and analytical study of the 
scientific factors affecting our business 
of life insurance indicate that its pros- 
pects were never brighter than today; 
vet we have reason for sincere thank- 
fulness that the destinies of the world 
are not left in the hands of men! 
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| Use and Extension of Li | 
| Insurance for Credit | 


i By Lawrence C. Woods | 


” 








A few years ago business life insur- 
ance was almost unknown, not only to 
the business and financial world but 
to field men and even life insurance 
companies themselves. Today, thanks 
to the indefatigable, loyal and _ self- 
sacrificing services of our predecessors 
and the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation, it is included in the credit in- 
quirendoes of the National Association 
of Credit Men, of our Federal Reserve 
banks and, lastly, the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Surely, there is little more that could 
be done to inseparably link life insur- 
ance with the credit of America. 

Is it not up to each field man, as well 
as each general agent and company 
executive, to keep up the ceaseless 
campaign of education that this ac- 
knowledged essential instrument may 
become still more generally used? * * * 

We are gradually learning that tran- 
scending even the glorious material 
work of our great engineers, our ship- 
builders and ammunition makers, 
backing up and making possible the 
soul-stirring victories of our boys “over 
there,” is the marvelous work which 
has been done toward building up our 
spiritual resources—in other words, 
our morale, 


Value of Life Insurance to the Nation 


The twenty-five billions of Uncle 
Sam’s Life Insurance is valuable in 
the material relief which it will give; 
it is valuable in that it will relieve Con- 
gress of the flood of private pension 
bills which have clogged our national 
legislative machinery for years. But, 
its deepest significance lies in the fact 
that Uncle Sam’s employes, free from 
one source of worry, given certainty as 
to the future of those dear to them 
in event of death “over there,” have 
been able to throw themselves the 
more whole-heartedly into their work 
and “carry on” in their job—the kill- 
ing of Huns. “Over here” it has meant 
that the families with certainty visu- 
alized in their certificates of insurance 
have been more content, more cheerful 
—in other words, the morale of our sol- 


diers “over there” and their families 
“over. here’ has been materially 
strengthened. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance has accomplish- 
ed identically the same purpose for the 
industrial armies of America—stand- 
ing, with few exceptions, so loyally and 


efficiently behind armies in khaki 
“over there.” 
The world has never seen such 


chaos, such doubt and uncertainty. As 
an ex-president of this body recently 
expressed it: “The head of a modern 
business is in the position of a cap- 
tain on an ocean liner who, without 
chart or compass, without lights to 
guide his course or to warn approach- 
ing ships, is attempting to navigate 
unknown seas infested with subma- 
rines, icebergs and hidden rocks. Con- 
stantly must he be on the bridge ready 
to reverse the engines or instantly 
shift his course.” Never were the 
lives of those at the head of our great 
businesses of more vital importance 
to the nation; never was it more im- 
portant to stabilize the large and small 
businesses of America, as it is to-day. 
And is there any more useful instru- 
ment laid to our hands for this pur- 
pose than business life insurance, 
strengthening the credit fabric of our 
Nation? At this time of all others the 
loss of a “captaim of industry” might 
be not only disastrous to the ship un- 
der his command, but might retard us 








in our one purpose—that of 
the war. 

Therefore, it is the privilege and ob- 
ligation of patriotic life insurance men 
to strengthen the business interest of 
America by tthe spread of life insur- 
ance for strengthening that indefinable 
but important thing of the credit of 
America. 

As “observers” your committee has 
been in touch with various associations 
and companies, and as a result of a re- 
cent inquirendo some interesting facts 
have been developed. While they do 
not cover the entire field, they are so 
representative of large and small com- 
panies, old and new; large and small 
associations, old and new, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our country, that the data thus gather- 
ed give us a clear cross sectional view 
of the present status of “The Use and 
Extension of Life Insurance for 
Credit.” 


winning 


Educating the Agent 

Education is the word which your 
former chairman seized upon as the 
essential work of this committee. This 
divides itself into two classes—the edu- 
cation of the agent (dare I say com- 
pany officials?) and the education of 
the public. 

During the past year out of the four- 
teen companies which replied, nine are 
making special efforts to instruct their 
agents by special documents, testi- 
monial letters, discussions and agency 
papers. One company made it a key- 
note at every single one of their thirty- 
eight annual meetings, not only offi- 
cers, but prominent out-siders address- 
ing their agents. 

Placing the right emphasis upon the 
education of the agents, progress is 
not as noted by companies in the edu- 
cation of the public. But general ad- 
vertising and general literature has 
been used, and one company has made 


it a point to have addresses delivered 
before Y. M. C. A. bodies and colleges 
on this special subject. 

Of the thirty-two associations which 
have responded, thirteen through meet- 
ings, booklets and special pamphlets 
giving letters from bankers, have sought 
to educate their agents and the pub- 
lic. One association had a joint meet- 
ing with the chamber of commerce to 
discuss the subject. Another had ten 
special articles in the newspapers. An- 
other had special talks given before 
the credit men on “Life Insurance for 
Strengthening Small Credits.” An- 
other had talks before educational in- 
stitutions and before industrial bodies. 
Still another included in its life insur- 
ance course in one of our large uni- 
versities, a lecture on “Life Insurance 
for Credit and Business Purposes.” 

That such educational work is count- 
ing may be established by significant 
facts. But before we consider these 
let us bear in mind that the total of 
all kinds of life insurance transacted 
in the United States, by the companies 
represented in our association, is prob- 
ably only about even with the previous 
twelve months. This is not to be won- 
dered at in view of the services of the 
life insurance companies, so freely and 
ably rendered in our Red Cross, Red 
Triangle, Liberty Bond and War Sav- 
ings Stamp Campaigns, and in many 
other directions; remembering also 
that thousands of life insurance men 
from home office and field are serving 
in the trenches and on the ocean, in 
Y. M. C. A., or in Red Cross huts, and 
in thousands of other activities in our 
own country. 


Business Life Insurance Increases 


Yet business life insurance for cred- 
it purposes shows a marked increase. 
Twenty-four out of the thirty associa- 
tions which have answered this ques- 
tion state that business life insurance 
has increased in their territory, all 
the way from ten per cent. to three 
hundred per cent, Of the fourteen as 
sociations who ventured to give per- 
centages, the average increase is sixty 
per cent. 

Among the companies which have 
ventured to answer this question, five 
out of six state that in amount an in- 
crease has been made; and all four 
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which calculated the increase or de 
crease in number of transactions state 
there is an increase. This is of pe- 
culiar significance in that it shows that 
it is being used more generally by the 
smaller concerns—those whose credit 
would be most seriously impaired by 
the death of an officer or partner. 
The only two companies which were 
able to give accurate figures (showing 
their deep interest in the subject) are 


receiving their reward. Slightly over 
ten per cent. of their total business 
was straight business life insurance. 


Had all the companies of our country 
been as alert and serviceable in the 
education of their agents and the pub- 
lic to the practicable application of 
life insurance, over half a billion of in- 
surance dedicated to such purposes 
would have been placed in our country 
in the last twelve months. 


An Inconsistency 


Some facts were developed which 
should have our serious consideration. 
With hardly an exception, in the few 


cases where associations stated that 
business life insurance showed a de- 
crease, the blame was put entirely 


Tax legislation, particu- 
larly the Pomerene Amendment. Your 
committee strongly feel the injustice 
to the best interests of the Nation of 
some of this taxation. But is it not 
absurd for two associations in the same 
state, side by side, to show, in the 
one instance, business life insurance 
running up into the millions (an in- 
crease of three hundred per cent. over 
the previous year), and the other to 
show a fifty per cent. decrease with 
the pathetic remark, “Under the pres- 
ent tax laws it is of little use to try 
to sell business insurance.”? 


upon Federal 


Over-Emphasis of Inheritance Tax 
Point 


As a matter of fact, have we not in 
some instances placed the cart before 
the horse? Have we not over-em- 
phasized not only in business insur- 
ance, but in inheritance tax insurance, 
the “saving of taxes”? Have we not 
made that the principal thing, where- 
as it was only incidental and non-es- 
sential? Any man or corporation buy- 
ing life insurance to evade the taxes 
required for America’s great share in 
this mighty war for humanity and civil 
ization, is a slacker and a traitor. 

If the life of a partner or an officer 
of a corporation is of value to that 
corporation, never was business life 
insurance for the credit of that firm 
or company more essential than now. 
The intricate problems arising from 
taxation and other governmental ac- 
tivities make each individual life the 
more precious, a war essential. If we 
will but preach the vital necessity of 
business life insurance, taxes or no 
taxes, we will sell it as the three hun- 
dred per cent. association has sold it. 
Human life never was more valuable 
than it is today. Let us build wpon 
that, and not upon the vagaries of tax 
legislation The latter are shifting 
sands; the former granite enduring as 
long as humanity itself shall exist. 

And should we at times become dis- 
turbed by taxes which hit our indivi- 
dual pocketbooks or even affect our 
business, let us remember the old 
statement, “The memory of quality 
lingers long after price is forgotten.” 
And what a glorious quality Uncle Sam 
is contributing toward humanity's 
great end. We are winning the war. 
The quicker it is won the quicker the 
tax burdens will be lightened and, 
most of all, thousands of precious Am- 
erican lives will be saved. And, in 
that, we touch the very foundation of 
our great cause, for above everything 
else the life insurance business of Am- 
erica is interested in prolonging as 
well as making more content and hap- 
pier all American lives. 

Taxation or no taxation, never did 
life insurance stand in the proud po- 
sition which it occupies in America to- 
day. 
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Patriotic Talk Made 
By Harry L. Seay 


SCORES GROUPS OF PACIFISTS 





President of American Life Convention 
Voices Victory Faith of the 
Nation 


That the pacifist is a tool of the 
Kaiser was the text of a talk made 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. by Harry L. Seay, presi- 
dent.of the American Life Convention. 
There can be no peace, he said, while 
there exists in the heart of the Kaiser 
and is imbedded in the hopes of the 
German people the same mad passion 
for power that precipitated this ter- 
rible, cruel and inhuman catastrophe 
whose vastness is staggering to human 
minds. 

Craze For Conquest 


Continuing Mr. Seay said: 

“It is so vast its measurements can- 
not be taken, but already we behold a 
universal conflagration; the hellish 
passions in the souls of men unleashed, 
the accumulated wealth of the ages 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
the flower of the youth of the world 
sacrificed upon the bloody altars of 
the god of war, sacred temples reduced 
to ruin, cherished hopes of a univer- 
sal peace destroyed, doubts of the 
reality of a Divine Providence infused 
like deadly poison into the souls of 
millions, the hearts of uncounted and 
uncountable women and children 
broken—mnisery, desolation and despair 
scattered like firebrands into every 
nook and corner of the globe. 

“Historians will vie with each other 
in enumerating the causes which led 
to this fearful result. They will trace 
the innumerable rills that made the 
bloody river back to their hidden 
sources in the perplexing phenomena 
of human life. But when all will have 


been said, the truth will remain that 
a craze for conquest, the instilling into 
an otherwise peace-loving people of 
militarist ideas and a lust for world 
dominion has been in this instance, as 
in others, the reason for a world in 


ruin. And there can be no permanent 
peace until the cause of all this is re- 
moved. 


“Those advocating peace at this time 
are immorally disposed to concede that 
there is no right and no wrong in the 
present titanic struggle. They endorse 
that doctrine of the absolute unmor- 
ality of nations where national inter- 
est is concerned, which is behind the 
Prussian view of its rights in this war. 
It is a practical fact that peace with- 
out victory would represent a degra- 
dation of human conscience too terri- 
ble to conceive and would place a pre- 
mium on future wars of aggression that 


would hold the world in_ conflict 
throughout all time. 
Compromise Peace Would Be Victory 


For Forces of Wrong 

“It is against this idea that the world 
is fighting. Progress is not mechani- 
cal, but moral. It is idle to suppose 
that when the war is over all the mis- 
chief done can be quickly remedied, 
It must necessarily survive until a new 
body of progress is restored. It is for 
this as well as for many other reasons 
that an inconclusive peace is unthink- 
able. All that we have striven for and 
can hope to attain is despised and de- 
fied if the conditions that led up to 
the present war are allowed to survive. 
A compromise peace would be a vic- 
tory for the forces of wrong, and would 
perpetuate those things which have 
made such a deadly inroad upon the 
world’s resources of justice and right- 
eousness. 

Breed of Mollycoddles 


“Let it be known that to us the 
pacifist program is distinctly offensive, 
that it is inherently wrong, that it ig- 
nores so many human attributes and 
qualities and assumes the existence of 


so many others that it is designed for 
a breed of Mollycoddles and not for 
men with red blood in their veins. 
Pacifist doctrine is incapable of meet- 
ing force, when the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is ‘force without stint or 
limit.’ Pacifism is the sick doctrine 
of fear and is a sweet doctrine of al- 
truism, and it has no place in the 
thought of the nation today. Nations 
are needing all of their strength now 
and will continue to need it long after 
this war is over. Peace will bring its 
tests of social order and theories of 
government. The convulsions of the 


nations after the war may be trying. 
All the force which is loose will not 
spend itself in fighting. 

“It has been said that wars are 


merely food problems and can be pre- 
vented only by a world federation 
which recognizes the bread and butter 
problems of all nationalities. We must 
conserve our strength to force a treaty 
of peace that deals fairly with all 
peoples, and to enforce our demand 
that an international tribunal guar- 
antee the fulfillment of every clause 
of that treaty. Armies and navies can- 
not with safety be disbanded unless 
there is an alliance for the protection 


of the economic problems of the na- 
tions and for the development of the 
undeveloped countries of the world— 
for every country is more or less un- 


developed, and each has something 
from the soil, climate or the genius of 
its people that the others need and can 
use. 

“In this development, wise states- 
manship and the principle of the Golden 
Rule are more important than armies 
or navies; and wise policies and such 
principles can only prevail if you and 
all our people get behind our repre- 
sentatives and let them know they have 
your unconditioned co-operation. 

“We can lessen our country’s diffi- 
culties, and its difficulties are many 
if we forget our petty worries and 
grievances. Already it has had to take 
control of fuel, food, railroads, and tele- 


graph and telephone systems. Already 
the capital of the world is under Gov- 
ernment control, and labor must also 
come under that control so that there 
will follow supervision of output and 
distribution. There is no other solu- 
tion than for the union of the controll- 
ing forces of labor and capital. Society 
must work for capital and its increase, 
and capital must work for labor and 
its uplift, not individually only, but col- 
lectively in nations. 
Selfish Views Laid Aside 

me to remind you at this 
we are acting as a nation, 
that we have laid aside our selfish 
views and are laboring for the good 
of all; and as the nation is fighting 
with a concerted effort, we must ac- 
knowledge a few universal truths, and 
as nearly as possible be of one mind 
on these vital issues affecting our con- 
duct of this war, the character of peace 
to be signed and our obligations under 
the new conditions to be created when 
a world now bent on destruction be- 
to devote its efforts to readjust- 


“Permit 
time, that 


gins 
ing and rebuilding. 

“It is urgently important that our 
entire population should realize that 


every muscular movement of every in- 
dividual in the United States has a 
direct bearing on the war and will 
have a like bearing on our accomplish- 
ments under the peace that is to fol- 
low war. Every idle moment, every 
failure anywhere to produce with farm 
or factory, every lost motion is a crime 
against the civilization of the world. 
Every man, woman and child should 
be trained for efficiency so that they 
can concentrate their efforts and their 
sacrifices for the one great purpose. 
“As we go deeper into this war we 
may arrive at a point where no man 
has any individual rights except the 
right of production for the country and 
its defense. The right to the pursuit 
of happiness fails if we lose the right 
to life and liberty, unless we can find 
(Continued on page 23) 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE—FIFTY YEARS OF REAL SERVICE 


and have organization ability— 
things will materialize through the SERVICE we render our field force. 


ISN’T THIS SERVICE JUST WHAT YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED? 


If you are the man—we have a territory now open that needs only your efforts to 
make of ita big general agency. 


SERVICE is not merely the careful handling of a fieldman’s business. 

It is not difficult to give proper attention to the consideration of risks—the issuance 
of policies, and the payment of commissions. Any company will do those things—they 
are primary factors in the conduct of the life insurance business. 

The “NATIONAL” SERVICE embraces an intimate knowledge and interest in the 
affairs of every single man in its organization. 

The NATIONAL directs its agency development in a manner that brings out the indi- 
vidual’s strength. His strong points are developed through patient personal support 
and co-operation in his work. 

If you are a producer 


Write fully to 


ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 
29 South La Salle Street 


-your opportunities for greater 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Inheritance Tax 
Views of J. S. Myrick 


RAISES CASH QUICKLY FOR U. S. 





One of Many Influences at Work Sus- 
taining Business and Financial 
Framework of Country 
Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
Mutual Life, New York City, gave his 
latest ideas on life insurance and the 
inheritance tax at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 

Underwriters. 

“An inevitable accompaniment of 
war is congestion—congestion in every- 
thing from nervous energy to freight- 
cars,” he said. “Anything tending to 
relieve this is a necessity today. The 
underlying virtue of life insurance is 
distribution, both as to time and place, 
but the time element is the one that 
interests us here. When a country is 
at war delay in any form of revenue 
is fatal. One of the important points 
in the relation of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation is the one which is 
apparently overlooked, to a great ex- 
tent by the agent, the buyer and the 
Government—that life insurance paid 
fo a beneficiary under an estate sub- 
ject to the inheritance tax—means that 
the Government will get its money 
quickly. 

To Cover Depreciation 

“Simultaneously, the estate is saved 
from the need of a hasty readjustment 

readjustments which often have a 
more unfavorable and far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the financial fabric, es- 
pecially if the estate is large, than is 
generally imagined. Insurance taken 


to cover depreciation by the inheri- 


tance tax is not an evasion or sub- 
stitute for the tax, but a measure for 
facilitating the Government in its tax 
problems and acts as a general eco- 
nomic equilibrium. One of the argu- 
ments used by some Congressmen in 
urging a direct tax on the proceeds 
of life insurance policies is that men 
of means are liable to tie their money 
up in insurance premiums. This at- 
titude implies that money put into life 
insurance premiums is free from taxa- 
tion as far as the Government is con- 
cerned, This is contrary to fact. The 
assets of an insurance company have 
to be invested, to a large extent, in 
the most heavily taxed securities—with 
the exception, of course, of Govern- 
ment bonds. Generally speaking, most 
men of wealth if they did not buy life 
insurance would place the equivalent 
of the premium in investment securi- 
ties, and the tendency would be to buy 
securities not heavily taxed, or, at 
least, a different class of investments 
than life insurance companies are 
obliged to hold. In buying life insur- 
ance the policyholder simply transfers 
the tax obligation and property man- 
agement to a corporation whose busi- 
ness it is to take care of that property, 
and more efficiently organized for do- 
ing so than he is. 


Too Much Legislation Defeats Its Own 
End 


“One of the first things we learn in 
political economy is that too much 
legislation defeats its own end and it 
may be true that too much taxation de- 
feats its end. A multiplicity of taxes 
may mean less revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps more money can be 
raised by taxes if the tax laws are 
fewer, more comprehensive and easier 
to analyze. Anyone will admit that 
the taxation problems before Congress 
are the most difficult that this country 
has ever had to solve. But, broadly 
speaking, the problem might be simpli- 


fied if the approach was made rather 
from fundamentals to details than from 
details to fundamentals. 

“But, even if the proceeds of. life 
policies should be taxed the basic rea- 
son for insurance at the death of men 
of large property is unchanged. After 
all is said and done the one problem 
that all executors find the most diffi- 
cult—and, strange to say, the one 
most unexpected—is that of raising im- 
mediate cash. To compile a list of 
cases bearing witness to this would be 
a bigger job than even a congressional 
printer would feel like tackling. There 
isn’t an agent here who could not give 
hours of eloquent testimony in the re- 
cital of many scenes of dramatic in- 
tensity regarding this one point. We 
experience them constantly in our of- 
fice, and some of the most pathetic in- 
stances are not always among the 
small policyholders. An executor of 
a large estate told one of our agents 
recently, when a check for insurance 
was paid him, that this money coming 
exactly when it did, prevented one of 
the most disastrous business failures 
that could have happened in a certain 
community, and had this failure oc- 
curred the result would have been far- 
reaching. Especially in view of the 
fact that the country was at war. 

“The relation of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation is a large one and 
I have not gone into detail both be- 
cause of limited time and because the 
subject is one that is now so thorough- 
ly understood by progressive agents. 
In closing it may be said that the sub- 
ject, though interesting, illustrates but 
one of the many influences that our 
work has in sustaining the business 
and financial frame-work of the coun- 
try. In the constructive period after 
the war there will be a testing of 
values never before encountered in any 
civilization. It is here that life in- 
surance has a great duty to perform 
and unless it is unwisely restricted it 
will measure up well to this duty.” 


Patriotic Talk By Seay 


(Continued from page 22) 


happiness in production for the com- 
mon good. Neither capital nor labor 
have rights in time of national peril, 
to increased fortune or bettered posi 
tion. The inheritors and controllers of 
capital and the owners of industries 
must put all to work for production 
in the line most needed in the crisis 
we now face. 


Quotes the President 


“We should not look upon the labors 
we perform and the sacrifices we suffer 
for our country and our allies as duties, 
but as privileges. It has been said that 
the noblest utterance of our President 
in this world crisis found expression 
in a single word—the word ‘privileged’ 

when he said, ‘To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth, and the happiness 
and peace which she has traded.’ That 
word ‘privileged’ sounded the loftiest 
note. It means that in this war we 
are something more than _ subjects 
driven by an imperious government to 
sacrifice and slaughter, but are free 
men battling for the heritage of liberty 
given to us by our fathers. The effort 
we put forth is the acid test of our 
intentions and should we fail we should 
put the words of our great President 
to open shame in the eyes of the world 

what a farce his promises would be 
if the business man shirks and the 
laboring man strikes. 


“Somehow I have never entertained 
any fears of our people not rising to 
a realization of their varied privileges 
and obligations and standing four 
square to every hardship imposed and 
every sacrifice necessitated by present 
and future conditions.” 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
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Life Men—Be Big 





Get out from under, and 


Go “OVER THE TOP” 


by being just as BIG and 
UNSELFISH as your 


business 


The trenches you capture 
will be WORTH WHILE 








JOS.D. BOOKSTAVER 


General Agent 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


76 William Street NEW YORK 
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How Insurance Looks 
To Canadian Banker 


SIR EDMUND WALKER’S ADDRESS 





Nothing Has Done More for Industry 
Than Credit and Insurance Declares 
Noted Speaker 





Only the question of space limitation 
prevents The Eastern Underwriter 
from printing in full the highly illu- 
minative address of Sir Edmund Walk- 
er, president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, on “Life Insurance, Bank 
Credits and Thrift.” 

He said in part: 

“It is the fashion of certain dema- 
gogues to speak of bankers and of in- 
surance men as non-producers, but not 
even the powers of steam and electri- 
city have done more for industry than 
credit and insurance. In the middle 
ages the provision for old age or for 
a dependent family, when the citizen 
could make any, was generally a hoard 
of coined money, or some jewels, and 
sometimes a holding of real property. 
The artisan who could save nothing 
must hope that his guild would look 
after his family, while the ordinary la- 
borer had his only chance in being at- 
tached to some great landed estate. 
The small manufacturer or shop-keep- 
er could not borrow to expand his trade 
and lived ever open to the risks of fire 
and of violence. Other things have 
helped to improve these conditions but 
none have done more than banking and 
insurance. From the moment when a 
credit established by a bank enables a 
grain dealer on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains to buy a farmer’s grain, its 
insurance begins and never stops un- 
til the consumer has received his loaf 
of bread from the baker in Europe. It 
covers fire at any point in store or 
transit, all other risks on sea and land, 
and the fluctuations in the market 
price, for to the non-speculator his hedge 
is just an insurance policy. If the 
wheat is grown where there is no op- 
tion market within reach and no chance 
of selling ahead of delivery, the buyer 
becomes a speculator and his supposed 
margin of profit must be much larger, 
while his credit with the bank must be 
very much smaller and on an entirely 
different basis from that of the dealer 
who covers every risk by insurance. 

“Wonderful as are the various forces 
which man has made available for his 
purposes, there is still no force so use- 
ful, so unique and so. precious, as the 
eapacity of man himself. We create 
universities for the education of our 
youth, joint stock corporations for fi- 
nance-and trade, gigantic railroad sys- 
tems, armies, navies, and many other 
forms of co-operation, but each of them 
needs one chief, and most of them 
many other executive officers, with a 
capable and loyal staff of workers. 
This is the asset which never appears 
in the balance sheet of a company and 
yet is of more importance than plant, 
merchandise, cash in bank, goodwill or 
any other asset. So far as the man at 
the very top is concerned he is gener- 
ally found in the position of a circus 
rider who has the reins of six or a 
dozen horses in his hand, all of which 
he must make run easily together, and 
this perhaps at a time of life when to 
relax from constant vigilance would be 
agreeable if it were only possible. 


What Loss of a Man Means 

“In theory a well-managed company 
has substitutes for everybody, but in 
practice this is rarely true, and great 
manufacturers, like Mr. Ford, have 
learned that changing even ordinary 
workmen from week to week is one of 
the most costly items of business. 
When a chief executive officer dies 
there is often a positive crisis in the 
affairs of the company he has been ad- 
ministering. No insurance can avert 
the loss of his ability to the world but 
@very industrial company can insure 


the lives of its main executive officers. 

“Sometimes several men go into a 
venture together and each performs 
some portion of the work necessary 
to success. When the banker is con- 
cerned nothing can be wiser or more 
conducive to the credit of such a ven- 
ture than the fact that the whole group 
is so insured that a handsome sum of 
money will be paid to the surviving 
members if a single member dies. 

Taxation 

“Modern governments have found 
death or succession duties a favorite 
form of taxation. A moment before 
death a Man may have no debts, but 
a moment after the state may have a 
large claim which is payable in what 
the majority of estates do not possess, 
that is, cash. Every man of property 
should carry enough life insurance at 
least to discharge this obligation. I 
recall a friend to whom I stood in the 
position of a banker for many years. 
His success, which was most remark- 
able even in his own country, the 
United States, was based on the elimi- 
nation of every risk in his business, 
which was that of owning elevators and 
buying grain. He created various com- 
panies to build his elevators, selling 
their bonds to pay the cost, without 
his personal covenant. He insured his 
life for a million dollars, the first charge 
upon this sum being that it must be 
kept intact until every bond issued by 
any company created by him had been 
paid, and if any were unpaid it must 
be used for the purpose of retiring them. 
Many of you will remember his name 
and that after a few years, he died in 
the prime of life. He had insured his 
honor. It will not be known that the 
same man in 1896 paid a large sum for 
the privilege of calling for enough gold 
to pay what he owed for grain loans 
obtained from two Canadian banks. He 
was sure that Bryan would be beaten; 
if he were not, wheat would probably 


‘rise in price if gold went to a premi- 


um. He was working strenuously in 
the campaign to defeat Bryan, but his 
guiding star was insurance against con- 
tingencies and he could not sleep while 
he wondered where he would get the 
gold to pay his debts in Canada if 
Bryan won and the inevitable panic 
ensued.” 


Scientific Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 14.) 





valuable data that will result in further 
classifying the successful as dis- 
tinguished from the unsuccessful life 
insurance men and women. 

(b) The Carnegie Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research has greatly widened 
its experience through its work for the 
War Department. Fifteen out of the 
seventeen members of the staff of this 
bureau have, since the beginning of 
the war, been gaining experience in 
the selection and classification of army 
material that will be invaluable during, 
and particularly after the termination 
of the war. Deciding what man is best 
fitted for one of the several hundred 
classifications of the army—how to as 
certain those who possess these quali- 
fications and how best to train them— 
is substantially the same human prob- 
lem as that of the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen. 

That this bureau, starting out to work 
upon the single problem of salesmen, 
should now have an experience with 
millions of men and hundreds of voca- 
tions, has advanced this movement. 


TABLE I 


Showing Percentage of Total Production of 
New Agents From Those Coming From 
Six Previous Vocations 

Company A Company B 
Total Production 





from New Agents.$4,942,7604 $15,204,312 

Amount % Amount % 
Real Estate and 

Insurance .......$1,462,000 29.5 $ 4,958,213 32.6 
CIOUEE: seacevconces 148,000 3.0 1,452,350 9.6 
Salesmen 778,616 15.7 1,346,794 88 
3ankers 69,500 12.3 1,308,297 8.6 
Merchants 282,500 5.7 1,019,157 6.7 
Teachers 254,000 5.1 718,423 4.7 
SOOM vcssccesecs $3,534,616 71.3 $10,803,234 71.0 
Miscellaneous ....$1,408,148 28.7 $ 4,401,078 29.0 


. 


TABL 


E il. 


Methods and Sources of Securing 2,118 Agents 


Appt. Prod. 


Personal Canvass ..... 1087 474 
Sug. by other Agents .. 857 438 
By Advertisements .... 174 71 
2118 983 
GREE. sackccusonevesseenssenatreces 
RTO ok.6 546 000cs caasanetesisass 
Suggested by agents ....cescrcssccee 
POTEONAL CORVOGE. cc cee cecsedecccesese 
eS ee) Sey ey ee ee 
DOE Cis tee ta dndd coho e heats tases 


Kighty-one per cent. of the new pro 


TABLE Ill. 


Former Vocation of 2,340 Agents App 


% oO 
Appt. Prod. Tot 
CO ea 1121 
Real estate and in- 
eurance ...... 578 298 26 
a re 352 174 15 
Salesmen ........ 271 121 10.7 
a Perr rrr 207 108 9.6 
Merchants ....... 133 70 6.2 
Five sources ..... 1541 771 67.5 
ce 138 64 5.7 
Manufacturers ... 30 20 5 
Government ‘m- 
SLOPES .cscwee 80 34 2.1 
Eight sources ....1789 889 7A 








John Buchanan, who in addition to 
furnishing insurance news for the Bos- 
ton “Globe,” handles the publicity for 
several life insurance companies and 
other corporations of importance, is in 
town covering this convention for an 
insurance paper. 


% of Ratio of 
Pd. Bus. Total. Producers 
44% $ 6,660,075 44% 44% 
51% 4,562,617 30% 51% 
41% 1,099,099 7% 41% 
46% $12,321,791 81% 
ee er eT Se $ 713,806 
er eer, Pr ree 1,099,099 
ni % ei tess SRRteiha ose See iw sn al il 4,562,617 
Oba he ie athena en kwh ouneEs 6,660,075 
A eee een 2,168,715 
ne Ee ee ere $15,204,312 
duction came from these sources. 
ointed By One Company in One Year 
Prod. 
to 


f % of 
al Total Total 
$13,768,143 


Aver. Appt. 
Prod. Pct. 


4,958,213 36 $16,638 52 


1,452,350 10.5 8,347 50 
46.5 

1,346,794 9.8 11,131 45 
56.3 

1,308,297 9.5 12,114 52 
65.8 

910,157 6.6 13,002 53 
9,975,811 72.4 

718,423 5.2 11,226 46 

450,425 3.3 22,52 67 

450,318 3.3 13,245 42 


11,594,977 84.2 





only woman who has ever been elected 
vice-president of a national organiza- 
tion of insurance agents, watched the 
proceedings. Last year she wrote $175,- 
000 for the Massachusetts Mutual. 
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BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


A purely mutual company, issuing all desir- 
able forms of life insurance. 


Its attractive literature is of material assist- 
This Company’s record of fair treatment of 
policyholders and agents alike, makes an 


affiliation with the Berkshire very desir- 


solici 
and trustworthy producers. 


or particulars address— 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies, Pittsfield, Mass. 


SS 


ted with ambitious 
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AAtna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 


Agents of the ZETNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 











The ETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 


Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment 


Life and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 
ed 


The Etna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


-}- 
“aN 


Experienced and successful men, also success- 
ful men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 
with this company. 


Address: FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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H. B. Rosen Will Write $15,000,000 


Life Insurance This Year 





Tells Convention That He Will Never Permit Any Other Agent to 
Surpass Him—Advises Insurance Men to Bring Out the Senti- 
ment, Music and Heart Interest of Insurance. 


The limit of Harry B. Rosen’s audi- 
ence on Friday afternoon was the size 
of the great ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor. There was standing room only. 
The greatest life insurance producer 
that the world has ever seen said that 
despite the fact that he did not work 
for three months this year he would 
beat last year’s record, which was $12,- 
000,000. President Priddy announced 
that Mr. Rosen will write $15,000,000 
during 1918. Mr. Rosen did not deny 
this. When he returned to his office 
at the end of June he found he was 
$2,500,000 behind his record for the 
same period last ‘year. 

Wrote $4,150,000 In Five Weeks 

“I didn’t know where my next $5,000 
case was coming from, but inside of 
five weeks I wrote $4,150,000.” 

Mr. Rosen then made‘ the following 
announcement: 

“I shall never let any other life in- 
surance man beat me in production. 
When the day comes when I see my- 
self losing my laurels I shall abdicate.” 

Some of the points made by Mr. 
Rosen which he has not given in other 
talks follow: 


Kingsley and Macaulay 
Speak at Banquet 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, and T. B. Macaulay, 
president of the Sun Life of Canada, 
were the principal speakers at the 
Hotel Astor banquet. The hall was 
too small to accommodate all those 
who wanted to come. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, who is in demand as a_ public 
speaker, whose views of the war in 
widely quoted addresses have been 
prophetic, and whose commanding per- 
sonality backs up with tremendous 
force whatever he has to say, took 
for his topic: “Woodrow Wilson—and 
the Doctrine of Sovereignty.” 

“The cause of this great war, the 
source of this great crime is the doc- 
trine of sovereignty; the great living 
criminal is William,” said Mr. Kingsley. 
“When William goes we shall have 
gained little if sovereignty, as now 
defined, does not go with him.” 


Mr. Kingsley quoted President Wil- 
son as saying that democracies must 
unite, not as states, not as sovereign- 
ties, but as peoples. A mere league 
of states or partnership of sovereign- 
ties will not do. The keyword is Fed- 
eration, “for there is no other name 
under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved,” concluded Mr. 
Kingsley. “That is the new Evangel 
and Woodrow Wilson is its prophet.” 

At every mention of the President’s 
name there was a demonstration. 

President Macaulay told of Canada’s 
titanic contributions towards winning 
the war, from a military, industrial and 
financial standpoint. It iwas a talk 
which commanded the closest atten- 
tion, as it was delivered by a master 
of his subject. 

Not only are Canadian life insurance 
men taking an active part in the war 
but they are winning the highest hon- 
ors. President Macaulay cited three 
cases: General E. W. Wilson in pri- 
vate life is provincial manager of the 
Canada Life; the late Col. W. C. Mac- 


“When I got my first advance of $25 
a week I decided to earn the money 
as I could not otherwise accept it. On 
the first day I wrote $45,000 of endow- 
ment insurance. Inside of the next 
two weeks I had won my first diamond 
medal contest. 


“A multi-millionaire said after I had 
insured him for a million: ‘What do 
you think, a life insurance man was 
just in here and struck me for a $25,- 
000 application. What use do you 
think I would have for a $25,000 policy.’ 


Can’t Be Sold Like Groceries 


“Life insurance is not a com- 
modity that can be sold like groceries 
or furniture. You must buy it when 
you can get it; otherwise, the day may 
come when you can’t purchase it at 
any price. 


“Don’t let a man reproach you by 
saying you under-insure him. If a 
man’s overinsured he can drop part of 
his insurance, if necessary; if under- 
insured, he may continue being so the 
rest of his life no matter what his 
station in the world may later be. 


“Life insurance should be the sweet- 
est music in the world to an agent. 
Bring out the harmonies. If you are 
not in tune with this music get in 
some other line of business.” 


donald was managing director of the 
Confederation Life; Sir Arthur Currie, 
commander-in-chief of the Canadian 
forces, is a Vancouver insurance man. 

During the evening a gift was given 
retiring President J. T. Wilson, of 
Canada. 





GEORGE W. PERKINS TELLS OF 
WORK OF Y. M. C. A. 

George W. Perkins, who left the vice- 
presidency of the New York Life, of 
which he was head of the agency force, 
to go with J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
and then left the Morgan house for 
work of a public nature, and who is 
now chairman of the finance committee 
ot the War Work Council, Internation- 
al Committee, Y. M. C. A., was given a 
rousing greeting. He made a splendid 
talk bringing home to the delegates the 
work that the Y. M. ©. A. and kindred 
great organizations are doing in help- 
ing ‘the hundreds of thousands over seaa. 
He predicted that after the war the des- 
tinies of the country would be in the 
hands of the returned soldiers who are 
now undergoing a course in the great- 
est of all universities. 

Mr. Perkins called attention to the 
$170,000,000 campaign which the war 
service organizations are going to start 
soon, in which he knew life ingur- 
ance men would co-operate to the limit 
as usual. 





THINKS GOVERNMENT HAS TROU- 
BLES ENOUGH 


Former President Rogers, of the 
Medical Directors’ Association, after 
discussing medical selection, said he 


would answer questions. Some one in- 
quired if he thought the government 
would take over the life insurance 
business. 


“If it did,” he answered, “and in- 
sured everybody it would be some job 
taking care of these claims. Just go 
out yourself and look over the crowd 
on Broadway. Sometimes you will be 
puzzled whether it is a funeral parade 
or a Bellevue Hospital procession. No, 
I think the government has troubles 
enough.” 








THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION 


In P. A. Wintemute the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada has secured as its pres- 
ident a typical Westerner, full 
of the big ideas of that big and 
growing country. He is field 
manager for the Manufacturers 
Life there and his agency is one 
of the best the Company has. 
He, himself, is one of its best 
producers. 

He is a native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., but has gained all his 
insurance experience in the far 
West. 

In life association work Mr. 
Wintemute’s goal is to help the 
young man in the business—to 
make the association of real as- 
sistance to him over the rough 
spots in his early experience. 

As a handler of men he stands 
high among all who know him. 
In fact, there lies his greatest 


een, 
Here sees 


seer 


success. In his town, Calgary, 
it is “Pete” Wintemute who =: 
jtakes a leading part in any- 





thing being done for the good 
of local institutions. He has 
hosts of friends, and if any en- ; 
emies, they are not known. 


In accomplishing ends, Mr. 
Wintemute first seeks out what 
is to be done and then places 
the right man at the head of 
that job. He is strong among 
the farmers and _ stock-raisers 
for that is where he lives. He 
has been with the Manufactur- 
ers Life for twelve years and 
vice-president for the Canadian 
association for several terms. 
The welcome “Pete” and his 
friends will give the members 
when they go to Calgary next 
year for the annual meeting is 
best known to those who know 
“Pete.” The Calgary trip has 
already taken a firm hold on 
the association. 




















LIFE AGENTS’ OPPORTUNITY IN 
VIEW OF WAR CONDITIONS 

Cc. H. Carpenter, of the Great West 
Life, Toronto, pictured the effect of a 
Jaw requiring that every man invest 
three-fourths, or even four-fifths, of his 
savings in a life insurance contract. 
This would be revolutionary but if it 
were done instead of there being but 
one of a hundred men wealthy at age 
seventy there would be found a large 
group of men independent financially. 


Favor Institutional 
Advertising Campaign 


The most important resolution adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was for institutional ad- 
vertising. The resolution in part fol- 
lows: 

“We urge upon agents and officers 
and employes of life insurance com- 
panies in their daily work to strive 
more and more to realize and to make 
the public realize that all scientific 
life insurance is one vast system or in- 
stitution, and that all agents and all 
companies are partners in the same 
great work of insuring the people. 

“We believe that the public mind, as 
well as our own, is ready now as never 
before to welcome and grasp the basic 
truths and services of life insurance 
from the institutional viewpoint; and 
that the time is ripe for an educational 
campaign, organized on a nation-wide 
scale, conducted by all the companies, 
and using all manner of personal and 
printed propaganda, particularly the 
regular advertising mediums to tell the 
people in plain, non-technical terms just 
what life insurance is, whose it is, and 
what it does—just how broadly it 
serves the nation in war or in peace; 
and just how specifically it serves the 
business world, family and the individ- 
ual.” 

The various associations in life in- 
surance were asked to cooperate in 
putting the big institutional advertising 
campaign over. 


Mr. Carpenter spoke for a few min- 
utes Thursday afternoon on the life in- 
surance agent’s opportunity and duty 
in view of war conditions. He declared 
that there is no adequate substitute 
for the life insurance contract. It ful- 
fils more nearly the financial require- 
ments of man than anything that has 
ever been devised. This applies with 
equal force to the needs of man him- 
self, or of his family. Every life in- 
surance man should be personally con- 
verted to a firm belief in the life in- 
surance contract as filling the needs of 
man. Mr. Carpenter added that it would 
be a brave life insurance man who 
would dare to make a close canvass of 
the assembled company—all life insur- 
ance men or women. 

One of the duties of the life insur- 
show that the 


ance salesman is to 

amount of insurance carried a few 
years ago is not adequate now. The 
greatest appeal in selling life insur- 


ance, he said, is the lasting appeal 
the heart appeal. 











Manufacturers Life. 


(re-elected), 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


MANITOBA: 
ONTARIO: 
QUEBEC: 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
NOVA SCOTIA: 








NEW CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT—P. A. Wintemute, Calgary, Manager, Southern Alberta, 


HONORARY PRESIDENT—J. T. Wilson, Canada Life. 
GENERAL SECRETARY AND TREASURER—J. H. Castle Graham, 


HONORARY SECRETARY—C. A. Butler, Montreal. 


PROVINCIAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Frederick McGregor, Victoria. 
ALBERTA: G. J. A. Reany, Edmonton. 
SASKATCHEWAN: W. B. Crawley, Saskatoon. 
J. E. Matthews, Brandon. 
George L. Goodnow, Hamilton. 
Victor Lemieux, Quebec. 
G. Wetmore Merritt, St. John. 
George Archibald, Sydney. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: John O. Hyndman, Charlottetown. 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 





Impregnable in Strength 





Enterprising, Conservative Management 





Comprehensive Adaptable Policies. 





Low Mortality Rate 





Prompt Payment of Death Claims 





Efficient Service to Policyholders 





Training and Education for Agents 





A satisfied constituency gained by 
Fifty-eight years of public service 





These are some of the advantages enjoyed by representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 


W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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National Association 
And Metropolitan Life 
Bury the Hatchet 


The election of J. K. Voshell, of Bal- 
timore, as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters un- 
doubtedly means the return of cordial 
relations between the Metropolitan Life 
and the association in view of the fact 
that Mr. Voshell is a superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Life and has been 
for years. 

The strained relations between the 
Metropolitan and the National Assoct- 
ation came as a result of the attack 
by the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York upon the so-called “Special 
Policy” of the Metropolitan Life, and the 
carrying of the fight to Albany where 
Lawrence Priddy and Haley Fiske had 
an exciting verbal encounter at the 
state capitol in the presence of a num- 
ber of insurance men. It was reported 
later that Metropolitan Life men were 
instructed to leave the association. 
Whether this was true or not, many 
Metropolitan men regarded the associ- 
ation with considerable coolness. 

During the past year it is said that 
the attitude of the Metropolitan toward 
the National Association was one of 
indifference. The position of Mr. Vo- 
shell as chairman of the executive 
committee was, therefore, one of pe- 
culiar interest. 

During the past few weeks a move- 
ment starting in Baltimore leading to- 
wards the nomination of Mr. Voshell 
as president had grown. The fact that 
the association would be putting a 
Metropolitan man in as president was 
regarded by many of the association’s 
members as a good move; and Mr. Vo- 
shell continued to grow rapidly in 
favor. He made no personal campaign 
of any kind nor did he have to as cor- 
respondence had demonstrated that he 
would be elected. 

Some years ago the New York Life 
was not very keen about the National 
Association, but during the past two 
years officers of that Company have 
made speeches to the Company’s 
agency force suggesting that they join 
the association. 

It is said that there is only one large 
company now which is hostile to the 
National Association. 


Say Beston Association 
Should Admit Women 


Both Leonora M. Cowick, of Boston. 
and E. Constance Woodward, of New 
York, declared emphatically that the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
should admit women. The women are 
taking the places of men, are respond- 
ing nobly to the call of industry, and 
they said that in barring the women 
the Boston men agents were behind the 
spirit of the times. 

“You men underwriters who are 
keeping women out are becoming 
old-fashioned. You look as queer as 
we would if we were wearing crino- 
line dresses,” was Miss Woodward's 
shot. 

President Priddy asked the members 
of the Boston association to stand up 
and confront the women underwriters. 

Charles C. Gilman, secretary of the 


Boston association, and several others 
did so, and were the object of con- 
siderable good natured chaffing. 

Miss Cowick also commented rather 
sharply on companies which do not 
have women’s departments or which 
refuse to insure women. 


Dempsey Who ; 
Led the Singing 
At Convention 


John C. Dempsey, who led _ the 
music is a representative of the New 
England Mutual Life. Mr. Dempsey 
was for years a concert and opera 
star, in fact, at one time he was the 
head of his own opera company. He 
came to New York from Buffalo when 
a very young man, sang for Father 
Young at St. Francis Xavier’s church, 
New York, was engaged, and made his 
musical debut. After some years of 
study he went into concert and while 
with Madame Nordica was the first 
artist of the concert rank to introduce 
Irish songs. When Mme, Nordica pro- 
tested saying that seats sold for $4, 
and she thought that for that figure 
the music-loving public would not be 
satisfied with these selections he asked 
for a chance to sing some of them, 
which was granted. Success followed. 
In view of the tremendous furore now 
being made by John McCormack with 
Irish songs Mr. Dempsey’s estimate of 
musical values proved sound and _ pro- 
phetic. 


Women Writers in Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 3.) 
insurance, how it 

pay taxes. 

This was Miss Cowick’s last appear- 
ance before life underwriters for some- 
time as she is going to France for the 
Y. M. ©. A. 

Protection to Women 

Mrs. Jennie Watkins said she would 
confine her remarks to three minutes. 
She is a remarkable insurance worker 
in many respects as she has devoted 
only three months of this year to life 
insurance work, during which time she 
wrote $275,000. The rest of her time 
was given to the Government, Red 
Cross or some other similar activity. 

“There never has been a time in the 
history of the world,” she said, “when 
the opportunities for women in life in- 
surance were so brilliant. Women are 
taking their places side by side with 
the men and are also succeeding men 
who go to the fighting line. It now 
becomes necessary for women to pro- 
tect themselves after having for cen- 
turies been protected by others. Agents 
can help women find this protection 
in life insurance. Millions of women 
will be insurance buyers. Women are 
best qualified to sell them.” 

Dr. Kellogg, superintendent of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, in his talk 
said that women have an average life 
seven years longer than a man’s. 

“If what the good doctor says is true, 
about the longevity of the sexes,” she 
declared, “then we should call the at- 
tention of the actuaries to this fact 
and have the companies reduce the 
rates on women.” 

Women An Essential to the Business 

Miss Woodward talked on women as 
a war essential to the life insurance 
business. They have filled up or will 
fill up the ranks left depleted by the 
absence of the men who have gone 
into the army. There is nothing of an 


produces funds to 


experimental nature about the work of 
women agents, because they have been 
making good for twenty years. Amer- 
ica has 2,000,000 women who never 
worked before who have entered the 
ranks of industry. The industrial life 
must go on. The life insurance business 
has to survive the war and go over 
the war with a bigger balance to its 
credit than before the war. 


No Handicap For Women Agents 


Life insurance has been fair to wo- 
men. It calls them agents just the 
same as it does men. The same quali- 
fication is demanded of women as of 
men: sell life insurance. The day has 
passed when there is any reflection 
upon the woman in life insurance or 
any other business. Twenty years ago 
the woman in business was received 
with distrust and sometimes with dis- 
gust. They thought she used personal 
charms to succeed or hard-luck stories. 
But now it takes something more than 
personal charm because “even Cleo- 
patra could not sell anything without 
salesmanship ability.” As for hard- 
luck stories the people have heard so 
many of these that they are hardened. 

Women have not the same character- 
istics as men and similar character- 
istics should not be expected of them. 
Nevertheless, their methods are not 
necessarily less valuable. Women can’t 
sell insurance by brute force, by bully- 
ing their prospect, and it is doubtful 
if that style of salesmanship is worth 


while. They bring to salesmanship 


Agents Not to Write Congress 
(Continued from page 1) 
the entire insurance family, start some 
thing. You will have to put your faith 
in your chairman and if you do not do 
it you might just as well not employ 
him. 

“Some of the letters 
Washington by men who thought they 
were doing good. Various committees 
and associations letters. They 
really hurt us more tnhun they helped 
us.” 

“What about the Lewis bill?” asked 
someone of Colonel Powell. The lat- 
ter smiled. 

“T don’t need to worry 
about it or the ‘Liberty 
League’ bill either,” was his reply. 


were sent to 


sent 


think you 
Saunders’ 


Larson, Clark and Edwards Agree 
With Powell 

A. C. Larson, Union Life, 
Madison, Wis., and former secretary 
of the association, also discussed this 
question, saying that his warning should 
be heeded and his efforts should be 
undisturbed. 


Central 


Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, said he 
had intended bringing up the subject 
if Colonel Powell hadn't, and he re- 
iterated that if there was any com- 
mittee which should not be disturbed 
ostensibly by amateur lobbyists, it was 
the committee on laws and legisla- 
tion. He advised the members pres- 
ent that when they returned home and 
found that any life insurance associa- 
tions or individuals intended to “write 
Washington” to re-direct the letters to 
Colonel Henry Powell instead. 

“Colonel Powell is on the job,” he 


a quality of tact and intuition which 
may go a long way to disabuse the 
public mind of any lingering idea that 
an agent is selling something for which 
the buyer does not get value received. 


Filling Up the Prospect Gap 


One matter of concern to life insur- 
ance companies is the depleted list of 
prospects, and the fact that of those 
which remain there will be a large 
percentage of declinations. Then, why 
not sell life insurance to women? 
Nine-tenths of Miss Woodward's cases 
She finds it easy to sell 
insurance to women. 

These are some of the reasons: 
They have not been over-canvassed. 
They are proud of their job. They 
recognize their responsibilities. They 
see the need of protection and want 
it. They are anxious to grasp all busi- 
ness facilities and are quick to wel- 
come a new idea or a big idea. 

The theory that women have no one 
to protect is a fallacy. Most women 
have some one dependent upon them. 
Women are good candidates for an- 
nuities, but there is no type of policy 
which cannot be presented to them 
effectively. 

In concluding she said that the bene- 
fits of life insurance should be extend- 
ed to everybody and for people to in- 


are women. 


sure is obeying the true spirit of dem- 
ocracy. 

“Spread the gospel of life insurance 
tc everybody who has health and money 
to buy it,” she said 


with 
.Washington than anybody else I know.” 


said. “He is in closer touch 


The finishing touch was given by 
Charles Jerome Edwards, of Brooklyn, 
who designated the attempt to bom- 
bard Congress as the work of friendly 
but misguided publicists. He also in- 
timated that when people “start some- 
they 
upset the apple cart.” He concluded 
by advising that under no 
stances should letters and 


sent to Washington. 


thing should be careful not to 
circum- 
wires be 


Outsiders Invited 


The meeting of the executive com 
mittee was held most of Tuesday. It 
was novel in some respects, principally 
in that outsiders had been invited to 
be present by President Priddy. Few 
accepted the invitation outside of com 
mitteemen. Mr. Priddy was not on 
hand, the statement being made that 
he was busy relative to program ar 
rangements. Later, at the closed ses 
sion of the 
appeared and made the announcement 
that he would not be a candidate for 
re-election. 


executive committee he 


Chairman Vosheil, of the executive 
committee, was In the chair, and called 
for reports 
men. The first big hand-clapping came 
when Orville Thorp, of the Kansas 
City Life, Dallas, Tex., gave his views 
of the responsibilities of the average 
man to the war, and the part that life 
insurance could take in helping him 
meet that responsibility. His remarks 
in part will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. They contain a splendid life in- 
surance salesmanship idea. 


from various committee- 
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The Life Insurance Propaganda | 


THE Life Insurance Propaganda is fifty-six years old. It had its birth in 
the second year of the Civil War. 





Whatever evil war does it also does this good—it wakes people up. The blood that runs sluggish 
and cold in time of peace, surges along swift and hot in time of war. Men think clearly, decide quick- 
ly, act resolutely. 








For about twenty years prior to 1862 Life Insurance in this country had been like a voice crying in 
the wilderness which very few heard and fewer still regarded. It had been well founded and carefully 
managed. It had put on its books about one hundred and sixty-five million dollars in risks, accumu- 
lated about twenty-four million dollars in assets, and was then doing new business to the amount of 
about twenty-five millions a year. 


The Civil War woke up the fighting spirit of men who staved at home, as well as of those who went 
to the front, and of none more than Life Insurance men. They did not flinch from the hazards of 
war. but insured the man in the ranks according to the best attainable data, and the result showed a 
very accurate forecast of the risk. 


Then, when life was being risked so freely, Life Insurance began to preach with trumpet-tongue 
the value of life and the need of family protection. 


The business went forward by leaps and bounds. In five years it increased more than ten fold. 
There have been but ten years since 1861 in which the new insurance has not shown an increase over 
that of the previous year, only eight years in which there has not been an increase in risks in force, 
and only two years in which there has not been an increase in accumulated funds. 


Comparing the business of 1917 with that of 1861. New Insurance. and Insurance in Force are more 
than one hundred times as great, and accumulated funds are two hundred times as great. The Life 
Insurance Propaganda has made itself felt. Life Insurance is coming into its own. 





Life Insurance is a better system now than it ws fiftv-six years ago—the policy covers more risks, 
the danger of lapse is not so great, funds are more carefully invested, it is better supervised, the field 
force is better instructed, more loyal and more militant. The system went through fire in the seven- 
ties: some thirty years later it went through an earthquake. It survived both and, in 1917, the still 
small voice of reason prevailed and it was adopted by the Government as the only scientific and ade- 
quate method of protecting the families and the future invalidism of the defenders of the country. 





The National Association of Life Underwriters is the Unofficial Flying Corps of the field force of the 

















L.ife Insurance Propaganda. It employs its time when off duty in observing and mapping the enemy’s = 
defences, and in devising new methods of attack. It provides its own equipment, pays its own way = 
and places all the information it gathers at the service of the propaganda. Its members are the experts, = 
the elite of the great army of active propagandists. Noblesse obligé. = 
4 

The victories of the Life Insurance Propaganda are like “the blessing of the Lord—it maketh rich and = 
He addeth no sorrow with it.” They honor the dead, comfort the mourner, safeguard the home, en- = 
rich and ennoble life, and help to make a Democracy that will be safe for the world. z 
= 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


THE COMPANY 
Of the People By the People For the People 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


It is first in the world in amount of insurance It stood first in the world in amount of insur- 
Se SPS eee $3,936,181,898 ance placed in 1917......... $791,060,002 

' , It stood first in the world in gain in insurance 

It is greater than any other company in in force in 1917............. $453,749,902 
America in the number of its policies It stood first in the world in gain in income 
Sd al i A a el 18,262,933 im 1917 ..................940,048,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 agents, has undertaken to sell in 1918 $65,000,- 
000 worth of War Savings Certificates and Stamps, making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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The TRAVELERS 


good to insure in good to represent 


Dene 
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GREETINGS 

to the A 
Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 
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| iNTLEMEN: Yours is a splendid Once an ammunition factory! 
calling. You stand between your 3 
clients and misfortune. Each year, as 


you gather together, we are struck anew 
by the importance of your mission and the 
service you render to mankind. 
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The modern insurance man is more 


a tata 


than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to his 
clients a company with substantial asscts, 





abundant reserves, and progressive man- 











agement. . Workmen buried in the collapse 





a 


Our relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulling in unprece- 
dented growth and expansion on the part 
of The Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, believing 
correctly that it had solidity and strength. 
It has been our policy, on the other hand, 











to direct business to you. : 
mi | ‘ih May these agreeable relations flourish! 
c mh ty ea 
Safe blown open—money gone saa at - Car broke fire-plug, ruining store 








These lines among many others: 





LIFE INSURANCE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION of 

MONTHLY INCOMES EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 7 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH GROUP INSURANCE 

AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER 

BURGLARY ELEVATOR 

PLATE GLASS MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 53 


GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 

















Trolley load drowned at open draw 


Motor truck smashes wall and upsets 
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: 
: THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY i 
z Assets .... .$129,311,109 Reserves and Liabilities..... $115,248,166 Capital and Surplus. . .$14,062,943 : 
: : 
: THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY : 
eee $4,199,461 Reserves and Liabilities....... $2,583,688 Capital and Surplus... .$1,615,773 : 
= Louis F. Butler, President “Moral: Insure in The Travelers” Hartford, Connecticut 
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